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A Message 


from our 


NEW PRESIDENT 


Clarence D. O’Connor, L.H.D. 





URING the past quarter of a century the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf has enjoyed the rare 
privilege of leadership by men and women of vision and high pur 

pose. Two of these, Dr. Harris Taylor and Dr. E. A. Gruver, served as 
President of the Association for a period of ten years each, and under their 
intelligent guidance the Association has assumed an increasingly important 
role in the growth of a progressive philosophy of education for the deaf. 
New horizons have developed through the growth in schools for the deaf 
of more and more nursery and pre-school programs; widely extended use 
of hearing aids; parent education programs; the expansion of programs 
of vocational education and guidance; teacher-training and certification 
standards; and improved techniques of teaching speech and lip reading and 
content subjects. 


Dr. Gruver has insisted that he be permitted at this time to relinquish 
the presidency of the Association, which he has so capably filled for the 
past ten years, and the Board of Directors has paid me the high honor of 
electing me as his successor. 


I count it as a rare privilege to assume this responsibility. It shall 
be my aim, with the guidance of our distinguished Board of Directors and 
Advisory Council, and with the effective service of our able Executive See- 
retary of the Volta Bureau, Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, and her staf, 
to continue the Association’s ceaseless search for a better way of life for 
our deaf children. 
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The Association Elects New Officers 


T the annual meeting 
A of the Board of 
Directors of the 
American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, held 
at the Volta Bureau on 
January 27th, changes oc- 
curred which will be of 
interest to every member. 
Dr. Elbert A. Gruver, 
President of the Associa- 
tion since 1935, retired at 
his own request. and Dr. 


School for the Deaf, First 
Vice President, and Mr. 
John Yale Crouter, Su- 
perintendent of the Rhode 
Island School for the 
Deaf, Secretary. 

Dr. Gruver not only de- 
clined re-election as Presi- 
dent, but also requested 
that he be permitted to re- 
tire from the Board of Di- 
rectors, and that a succes- 
sor be elected by the 
Board to fill his unex- 
Clarence D. O'Connor, pired term. Joining with 
Superintendent of the Lex- him in this request were 
ington School for the HARRIS TAYLOR, LL.D. three other members of 
Deaf, was elected to suc- faendent of = Seer nen on the Board who have long 
ceed him. Other newly cea been associated with the 
elected officers are Dr. A. C. Manning, Su- work of the organization: Dr. Harris Tay- 
perintendent of the Western Pennsylvania lor, who served as President from 1920 to 








: yes ae BESSIE N. LEONARD 
ecretary of the Association | P ° First Vice President, 1937-1945. Mem- 
Member of the Board of Directors 31 ber of the Board of Directors 18 years. 


years. 
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1930; Dr. T. C. Forrester, Secretary from 
1930 to 1944; and Miss Bessie N. Leonard, 
First Vice President from 1937 to 1944. 


After prolonged consideration of ‘these 
proffered resignations, the Board adopted 
the following resolution: 


For many years the activities of the Board of 
Directors of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf have received 
their main impetus and inspiration from a par- 
ticular group of the directors who, through long 
service on the Board and intimate knowledge of 
the problems of the education of the deaf, have 
been most eminently fitted to give this leadership. 
Under their guidance the program of the Asso- 
ciation has assumed added significance with the 
passage of time. 


Dr. Gruver, Dr. Taylor, Miss Leonard, and 
Dr. Forrester have stated that in their opinion 
they should retire at this time from active par- 
ticipation as Directors, so that others now more 
actively engaged in the education of the deaf 
might take their places. 

Because of the insistence of their request the 
Board of Directors has very reluctantly accepted 
their resignations, expressing at the same time 
the deep appreciation of all connected with the 
Association for their tireless efforts in behalf of 
its affairs throughout their many years of service 
as directors and officers. 


The immense value of their service, however, 
has made it impossible for the directors to visual- 
ize the affairs of the Association as continuing 
without the benefit of their guidance and counsel. 
Accordingly, it is hereby resolved that these four 
eminent educators of the deaf be unanimously 
requested to serve on the Advisory Council of the 
Association. 
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New Directors Elected 


To fill the vacancies created by these re. 
tirements, the directors elected the follow. 


ing persons: Dr. Helen S. Lane, Principal: 


of Central Institute for the Deaf; Mrs, 
Spencer Tracy, founder of the John Tracy 
Clinic for the mothers of deaf children; 
Mr. Charles H. Bradford, Superintendent 
of the New York School for the Deaf; and 
Mr. Boyd E. Nelson, Superintendent of the 
Utah School for the Deaf. 

All of the newly-chosen directors have 


consented to serve, and their photographs 


and brief biographical sketches will appear 
in the Votta Review for April. 


Address 


The directors warmly applauded the re. 
port of the retiring President, Dr. Gruver, 
and adopted a motion calling for its pub- 
lication in the VotTa Review. It will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


President’s 


Thanks to Mrs. Montague 


The directors also extended a unanimous 
vote of thanks to Mrs. Harriet Montague 
for her unselfish and efficient service at the 
Volta Bureau during the last fourteen 
years, and good wishes for her success in 
her new position at the John Tracy Clinic. 





While I agree that more can be done for a deaf child where there are only two 





or three in a class than in a large school for the deaf, where the limited number of 
teachers necessitates large classes, I also agree that it is better to have the deaf child ina 
class with two or three others than to train him alone without any other companions of 
his own age. Yet I believe that neither case presents the ideal conditions that can be 
attained by parents of even moderate means for the benefit of their children. I believe 
that the ideal condition is a small class of two or three pupils, with only one deaf child, 
and two or three hearing and speaking children of about the same age. The deaf child 
needs the stimulus of competition with and companionship of other children, but there 
is no need of having these companions deaf like himself. If all are deaf, he necessarily 
loses the advantages that accompany constant association with normal children, like 
those with whom he comes in contact in his daily life outside of the school grounds. | 
have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that the best school for a deaf child is « 
school with only one deaf child in it. But this does not mean solitary education; a num- 
ber of hearing and speaking companions would be distinctly advantageous. 


—Alexander Graham Bell, Nov. 10, 1915. 
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“What Is Past Is Prologue” * 


By E. A. Gruver, LL.D. 


EARLY 42 years ago, on July 10th, 
N 1903, I was elected to the member- 

ship of this Board. Except for a 
lapse of eight years, I have been one of its 
members ever since—a term of service 
exceeded, even with 
that lapse, only by 
the terms of Caro- 
line A. Yale (37 
years) and A. L. E. 
Crouter (35 years) ; 
and equalled only 
by that of one oth- 
er Director, Harris 
Taylor. In that pe- 
tiod I have seen the 
Association grow 
from a little group 
of 345 members to 
one that is probably 
the largest organiza- 
tion of its kind in 
the world. 

On January 26th, 
1935, I reluctantly 
accepted the Presi- 
dency of the Asso- 
ciation. More than 
half of you were not 
on the Board at that 
time, but the rest 
will remember that we had been experienc- 
ing some difficulties. Conflicting opinions 
and fluctuating policies had sent our mem- 
bership down a long way, and it was with 
the hope of restoring smoothness and sta- 
bility that I consented to serve for one year. 
Somewhat to my surprise, it was a pleasant 
year, and I realize with difficulty that it 
has stretched itself out to a total of ten 
years yesterday. Only one other Presi- 
dent, Harris Taylor, has served the Asso- 





‘i *Report of the President of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
— to the Board of Directors, January 27, 





E. A. GRUVER, LL.D. 


President of the Association, 1935-1945. 
the Board of Directors 34 years. 


ciation so,long. I feel that the time has 
come for me to turn the reins over to 
younger hands, and in doing so I ask your 
indulgence while I review briefly the events 
of the last decade, and offer some hopes 
and suggestions for 
the future. 


Increased 


Membership 


Our membership 
has increased ap- 
proximately 65%, 
and I am glad to 
add that it now 
stands at the high- 
est point in its his- 
tory. About one- 
half of this increase 
occurred in the five 
years that preceded 
our 50th anniver- 
sary celebration, 
during which time 
we held four sum- 
mer schools—at the 
University of Toron- 
to in 1935, at Co- 
lumbia University 
in 1937, at Wayne 
University in 1938, 
and at the University of California in 1939. 
The summer session at Toronto was a par- 
ticularly successful one because of the week 
of Round Table discussions which accom- 
panied it. That at Wayne University was 
in conjunction with a well-attended Sum- 
mer Program Meeting of the Association. 
In 1935 and 1937 our annual business 
meetings were held in Jacksonville, Illinois, 
and New York, respectively, in coopera- 
tion with the Convention of the American 
Instructors of the Deaf. 

The Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration, at 
the Rhode Island School for the Deaf at 


Member of 
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Providence in 1940, marked a high point 
in our history. It brought gratifying rec- 
ognition of our service, and gifts which 
helped to tide us over a difficult financial 
period. Since that time, the war prevented 
the holding of any summer program meet- 
ings, and our annual business sessions have 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. 


Important Committee Reports 


Previous to 1942, those annual business 
meetings of the Association which were 
not held in connection with Summer Pro- 
gram Meetings were more or less perfunc- 
tory, confined to the business of electing 
five directors, and not of such a nature as 
to attract a large attendance. Believing 
that during this war period, when extended 
assemblies were impossible, some substitute 
should be offered to help keep alive profes- 
sional interest, we have followed a new 
plan. In 1942 and 43 important commit 
tee reports were presented; in 1943 and 
"44 invited speakers brought “outside” 
stimulation and animated discussion. The 
attendance increased to a point that com- 
pared with some Summer Program Meet- 
ing audiences, many teachers and some 
parents coming not only from Pennsylvania 
but from other States as well. 

As you all know, the first purpose of the 
Association is “to help schools for the deaf 
in their efforts to teach speech and speech 
reading.” In line with this purpose, we in- 
cluded in our first committee work not only 
those two special subjects but also the two 
so closely allied to them, nursery school 
work and the use of hearing. Next we gave 
special attention to the important matter 
of professional literature and its value 
to our schools. It was a surprise to us, 
and a tribute to our first committees, to 
have the Committee on Professional Litera- 
ture choose those first four reports, on 
Speech, Speech Reading, Nursery School 
Work and the Use of Hearing, as four 
of the five professional contributions se- 
lected for special study and emphasis the 
following year. 

The delivery of all of these committee 
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reports was followed by wide distribution, 
First, they were published in the Vouta Re. 
view, and then they were reprinted and 
sent out to all of the schools for the deaf 
in the United States and Canada, together 
with other articles dealing with the same 
subjects. The committee papers thus han. 
dled have reached the surprising total of 
5,900 separate pamphlets, not including 
the relevant material sent with them to 
the heads of schools. 


Increased Use of Professional Studies 


The influence of this particular phase of 
Association work reached beyond our ex. 
pectations. For example, at least three 
large schools have established local com. 
mittees on professional literature, organ. 
ized study groups, and held professional 
discussions. Other schools have taken steps 
to improve their libraries, cataloguing their 
existing facilities, buying books, and com. 
pleting their files of professional maga- 
zines. Nursery school work is definitely 
on the increase in many places, and there is 
evidence that recommendations of our com- 
mittee have been followed. In some schools, 
special studies of a subject, such as speech, 
lip reading, or the use of hearing, have 
been made over long periods, culminating 
in faculty meetings at which the findings 
were reported and discussed, and _ plans 
worked out for their possible adaptation to 
local needs. I think we may feel justifiable 
gratification at this evidence of results 
from our efforts. 


Program for Progress 


At our anniversary meeting in Prov- 
idence, I expressed the hope that the end 
of another fifty years might see achieve- 
ments far beyond those which in 1940 we 
dreamed of as possible, and I mentioned 
especially five points of progress which I 
hoped tomorrow would bring: (1) better 
speech, (2) better lip reading, (3) more 
and better use of hearing aids, (4) better 
contacts between school and home, (5) 
more association between deaf children and 
hearing children of the same ages. 

It is startling to realize that already 
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nearly 10 per cent of that period, of the 
fifty years that will bring the Association 
to its centennial, has gone. Have we made 
any headway? Can we point with pride 
to progress toward even those five goals 
envisioned five years ago? Let us examine 
them one by one. 

1. Better speech. Rereading the para- 
graph I wrote in 1940, I find every word 
of it as true now as then. Too many deaf 
students are still leaving school unable to 
make themselves understood among hear- 
ing people. Some schools ‘are still teach- 
ing speech as they taught it thirty years 
ago. Scientific studies still lack inter- 
pretation and application. Scientific in- 
struments are still not generally available. 
My first impulse was to say that we had 
made no progress. 

.Yet—in one school paper there was a 
statement a short time ago to the effect 
that the Voice Pitch Indicator owned by 
that school (one of the very few such in- 
struments in the United States) had been 
put into good condition and was to be 
made available for use regularly by all the 
teachers. From another school I learned 
that the inspiration of a teacher imported 
for a week of special speech work had re- 
sulted in enthusiastic efforts to give chil- 
dren more rapid progress toward a spoken 
vocabulary and more pleasure in its use. 
Perhaps if I had been more closely in con- 
tact with more schools I could see more 
of these little fireflies of encouragement in 
the darkness of poor speech. 

2. Better lip reading. Can we point 
lo progress here? Yes, a little. A young 
superintendent has drawn up an excellent 
overall lip reading program which has 
heen published in the Votta Review, re- 
printed, and distributed. In at least one 
school it has been studied carefully by the 
faculty. If conscientiously followed it 
would certainly raise the general level of 
lip reading skill in almost any school. This 
is hopeful and encouraging. In far too 
many schools, however, lip reading is still 
\teated as a by-product of speech, rather 
than as a special subject whose value as a 
tool of communication makes it of the ut- 
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most importance. We still have no ade- 
quate means of testing lip reading achieve- 
ment. 

Not only our children, but also our 
teachers, should study lip reading. I do 
not mean that the teachers should become 
lip readers, but that they should become 
more fully aware of lip reading problems. 
Far too few of them can differentiate be- 
tween simple language and language that 
is easy to read from the lips, or can pre- 
pare practice material suitable not only 
for the grade in language but also for the 
grade in lip reading skill. We need a great 
awakening of enthusiasm for the improve- 
ment of lip reading. It will become a tool 
on which the deaf can depend with con- 
fidence only after we have studied it more 
profoundly. We know many intelligent 
deaf children who are poor lip readers. 
Let us find out why it is so hard for them, 
and what can be done to help them ac- 
quire greater proficiency. 

3. Better use of hearing. The achieve- 
ment here has been marked in the last 
five years. More and more schools are 
using group hearing aids. There is more 
and more recognition of the importance 
of using whatever hearing a child possesses, 
and using it every day and all day. Some 
experiments with individual hearing aids 
are under way (the VoLta Review has 
just concluded the publication of one study 
of their value, made in the public schools 
of Chicago), and others will no doubt 
follow, stimulated by the reduction in the 
prices of good instruments. 

Let us not think, however, that our task 
in this field is done. We are informed that 
there are schools—even fairly large schools 
—where not a single hearing aid is in 
use, where the teachers say they have no 
time to use them, or that the children have 
not enough hearing to make it worth while. 
We, who know that no other means has 
ever been discovered which can bring the 
deaf so close to normal, must not relax 
our efforts until every deaf child has access 
to whatever benefit he can derive from a 
powerful hearing aid and a teacher who 
understands its use. 
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4. Better contacts between school and 
home. Our schools have always recog- 
nized the benefits they could offer the 
homes, but they have done very little to 
extend those benefits, except through the 
deaf children. They have seldom, if ever, 
fully recognized the benefits the homes 
could offer the schools. 

I cannot point to evidences of progress 
in this direction since I spoke of it in Prov- 
idence, but at least I can mention the fact 
that we have appointed a committee to 
study the question. The Committee on 
Schools and Parents, of which Dr. Carl E. 
Rankin is chairman, is making a survey 
which we hope will indicate a wise course 
of action which we can take, to bring our 
children the benefits of better teamwork 
between school authorities, teachers, moth- 
ers and fathers. 

5. Association between deaf children 
and hearing children. Here again we can 
report only the appointment of a commit- 
tee. Miss Mildred Groht is the chairman, 
and the membership includes both teachers 
and parents. The members of the com- 
mittee were requested to map out plans 
for association between deaf and hearing 
children, try these plans out in their own 
localities, and report on their feasibility for 
use elsewhere. We are confident that much 
can be done that will help in the adjust- 
ment of our deaf children to life in a hear- 
ing world. 

I want to say a few words to you es- 
pecially as members of the Board. Some 
of you have not had the opportunity to 
learn and assimilate facts that were impor- 
tant in the early history of the Associa- 
tion, and that may prove important also 
in its future operation. 


The Problem of Methods 


I hope you will always remember that 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf is not, and 
never has been, a “pure oral” organiza- 
tion. Our organizers made a clear and 
very wise distinction between (1) the 
teaching of speech and (2) teaching by 
means of the oral method. If we keep that 
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distinction in mind, it will help us avoid 
many difficulties. 

There are many conscientious educators 
of the deaf, some of them members of our 
organization, who do not believe that every 
deaf child can be educated orally. They 
feel that some children will never acquire 
speech and lip reading on which they can 
rely, and that these can gain more facility 
in written English and more knowledge of 
facts if most of their time in school is de. 
voted to these achievements and little or 
none is spent on oral work. At the same 
time, these educators all profess a strong 
belief in the value of speech and lip read. 
ing for those children who can learn to use 
them effectively. An organizatoin that sup- 
ports the “pure oral” method arouses their 
antagonism; one that supports the teaching 
of speech, endeavors to improve speech 
teaching and to extend it to all who are 
capable of profiting by it, commands their 
respect and attracts their membership. The 
Board of Directors of The American As. 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf has always included 
some members of this type. 

Other members have been firm in the 
belief that a deaf child, if well taught, can 
go just as far educationally by the oral 
method as by any other method and will 
have an additional asset in at least some 
knowledge of speech and lip reading. 
Those of us who hold this latter opinion 
have no quarrel with those who do not 
share it. We have one way, and only one 
way, to convince them: by improving the 
quality of speech and lip reading in our 
schools. On that point we are all in agree: 


ment, and on that rock we have built our 


Association. It should be well understood 
by every Board member; it would be bet- 


ter if it were understood also by all who 
deal with the deaf, and by the deaf them- 


selves. 


“What Is Past Is Prologue” 


I have dealt with the past and the pres- 
ent in summing up our achievements, as | 
saw them, and our aims as | stated them 

(Continued on page 176) 
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A Program Honoring A. Graham Bell 


By CeciLe HarRLow 


Introduction 


LEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, inven- 
A tor of the telephone, and friend and 
teacher of the deaf, was born March 
3, 1847. His great invention was also 
completed during the month of March. 
Schools for the deaf often honor him dur- 
ing the month of his birth. The following 
little play was presented at the Pennsyl- 
yania school for the Deaf in 1944. 


Scene I—Early Interest in Speech 

(Enter Alexander Graham Bell as a boy, 
in‘old fashioned clothes—about 1865—He 
is carrying a doll. A little girl follows 
him.) 

Gir: I am surprised to see a boy play- 
ing with a doll. 

BELL: Do not laugh. I am not playing 
with this doll. I have made it talk. Hear 
my doll talk! 

Dott: Mama, mama, mama! 

Girt: Please give it to me. Please let 
me hold it. I love dolls. You are a boy. 
You do not know how to play with a doll. 

BELL: I am sorry, but I cannot give it to 
you. I want to make my doll speak other 
words. I am much interested in speech. 
I want to practice with this doll, and find 
out how we speak. 

DoL_L: Mama, mama, mama! 


Scene II—The Horace Mann School, 
Boston 

Four small girls are seated in a semi- 
circle. Their teacher sits in front of them, 
holding a box of objects—a ball, a shoe, 
a top, a fish, etc.) 

TeacHER: Now, children, we are going 
to have a visitor. He will want to hear 
you speak. Show him how well you can 
speak and read lips. 

(Enter Alexander Graham Bell. He is a 
vigorous, breezy young man, with a black 
beard. The children all hold up their arms 
to him, with evidence of great affection.) 


BELL: How do you do? (He speaks to 
each child, asking names, giving each child 
a smile and a pat.) Let us have a speech 
lesson. Show me what you can do. (He 
holds up the objects, and the children say 
the names as he shows the object.) 

BELL: Good. Come, let me show you 
something. (He picks up a little girl, and 
gets her to say “oo.” He corrects the “oo” 
until it is right. The child is happy in his 
arms. ) 

BELL: Good. Now let me hear you read. 
(He writes on the blackboard, “Throw the 
ball. Put the doll to sleep,” etc. The chil- 
dren read the sentences and perform the 
actions. ) 

Enter Mr. Sanders, with George Sanders, 
a little boy of five.) 

SANDERS: Mr. Bell, this is my son, George 
Sanders. He is five years old. He cannot 
speak. Miss Fuller has told me that you 
will know how to teach him to speak. Will 
you take him as a pupil? 

Bett: I will think of it. I am busy 
with other work. I cannot give all my 
time to teaching. I am working on an 
invention. 

SANDERS: If you will teach my son, I 
will give you a room in my house for a 
workshop, and I will pay a man to help 
you with your invention. 

BELL: Thank you, I will let you know. 
(He picks up George Sanders, who throws 
his arms around Bell’s neck.) 


Scene III—The Telephone 


Watson and Bell are stationed at oppo- 
site ends of the stage. Watson has a re 
ceiver with a wire connection to the in- 
strument at which Bell is working. Their 
backs are turned to each other.) 

Watson: I am so tired. We have worked 
so long. 

BELL: I am sure I am right about this. 
I will try again. I will change this wire. 
Some time I will ‘have it right. I know 
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we can send speech over a wire. | know it 
can be done. 

Watson: Can you hear me? Hello! 
Mr. Bell, Mr. Bell, can you hear me? 

BeLL: I wonder what is wrong. I will 
change this wire (Spills acid.) Watson, 
come here! I want you! 

Watson: (In great excitement) I could 
hear you! I could hear you! I could hear 
your voice through the instrument! 

BELL: (Rushing to Watson’s end of the 


wire.) Go over there. Speak. I want to 
hear you. 
Watson: Can you hear me? One, two, 


three, four. (Bell shakes his head. They 
change places again.) 

BELL: One, two, three, four, five. Did 
you hear me? 

Watson: I heard you, | heard your 
voice! 

BELL: Try again. God save the Queen! 

Watson: I heard you! You said “God 
save the Queen!” (The men rush back and 
forth several times. Then they shake hands 
and throw their arms around each other. 
Bell suddenly breaks into an Indian war 
dance, and dances around the room.) 


Scene IV—Mabel Hubbard 
(Enter Bell and Mabel Hubbard. They 


are obviously very much in love. They 
seat themselves on an old fashioned sofa 
near the front of the stage.) 

BELL: Everything is going well. I have 
shown my telephone in Philadelphia and in 
Boston, and some business men are going 
to help me form a company. Then we can 
be married. 

MABEL: My father will help you. He 
promised he would. 

BELL: I am not sure your father will 
help. He does not believe in the telephone. 
He thinks I should spend my time on other 
inventions. He does not believe many 
people will want to use this instrument to 
talk across a city or across a state. 

MaBEL: He will believe in it. When 
you tell him all about it, he will know it is 
a great invention, and he will help you. 

BELL: I will talk to him again. I am a 
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poor man. I cannot marry until I know] 
can support a wife. If I make money from 
my invention, I will have something to give 
you. (Enter Gardiner Hubbard. He is 
carrying a letter.) 

HuspBarD: Here is something very inter. 
esting. I have had a letter from Washing. 
ton about your invention. Your patent 
specifications are not clear. You must 
write a clear description of your telephone 
and have it patented. Then I will help 
you put it on the market. 

BELL: I ain working on the specifications 
now. I will finish them and send them 
tomo.row. (He turns to repeat this conver. 
sation to Mabel.) 

MaBEL: Here. You can work here at my 
desk. But do not stay up late. You must 
not work too long. (Bell seats himself 
at the desk, and begins to write.) 


Scene V—Some of the Things 
Bell Accomplished 


(Children march in one by one, each 
carrying a large card lettered with a de- 
scription of one of Bell’s activities and hon- 
ors. As the child holds up the card, he re- 
peats the legend orally.) 

First Cuitp: Alexander Graham Bell 
received a prize from the French Govern- 
ment for his invention of the telephone. 
(He holds up a card with the words, Volta 
Prize, $10,000.) 

Seconp CuiLp: Alexander Graham Bell 
invented the wax disc for phonographs. 
(He holds up a disc record.) 

Tuirp CuiLp: Alexander Graham Bell 
founded the Volta Bureau for the Increase 
and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the 
Deaf. (He holds up a picture of the Volta 
Bureau.) 

FourtH Cup: Alexander Graham Bell 
founded the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
(He holds up a card bearing the name of 
the Association.) 

FirtH Cuitp: Alexander Graham Bell 
wrote a book about teaching speech to the 
deaf. (He holds up a copy of The Me- 
chanism of Speech.) 
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Scene VI—Things We Enjoy 
Because of the Telephone 


(Pupils carry radio, group hearing aid, 
individual hearing aid, walkie-talkie. Other 
pupils carry cards labelled, “Talking mo- 
tion pictures,” “Television,” “Photographs 
Sent by Wire,” etc.) 

CuiLp Carryinc Rapio: | honor Alexan- 
der Graham Bell because his telephone 
helped the men who invented a radio. | 
can hear children’s songs, and music; I can 
hear football and baseball games. I can 
hear President Roosevelt speak and | can 
hear Mr. Churchill speak. I can hear all 
the news of the world. 

Cui~p CarRYING CARD WITH “TALKING 
Motion Pictures”): I honor Alexander 
Graham Bell because when I go to the 
movies I can hear the people talk and sing. 
I can hear through the hearing aid. 

Cuitp Carryinc Group Hearine Alp: 
J honor Alexander Graham Bell because | 
can hear the voices of my teachers and my 
classmates. -I wear a hearing aid in the 
classroom all day, and I learn faster. 

Cuitp Wearinc InpivipuaL HEARING 
Aw: I honor Alexander Graham Bell be- 
cause I can use my hearing aid. I can un- 
derstand the people who talk to me, and 
I understand what my teacher says. I love 
my hearing aid. 

Cuitp CARRYING THE CARD MARKED 
“TELEVISION”: I honor Alexander Graham 
Bell because of Television. I can turn on 
my radio and see the football game at the 
same time I hear the people shouting and 
cheering. 

CuHitp CARRYING THE CarD MARKED 
“PHOTOGRAPHS BY WiRE”: I honor Alex- 
ander Graham Bell because of wirephotos. 
Photographs can now be sent by wire. Pic- 
tures can be sent from Alaska, Italy, Eng- 
land, and many other countries. Every day 
I see pictures in the papers that came by 
wire. 

CuiLtp Carryinc WALKIE-TALKIE: I hon- 
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or Alexander Graham Bell because the 
walkie-talkie is helping us win the war. 
A soldier can find news about the enemy 
and report to his commander. The walkie- 
talkie saves many lives in the army. 

Summary (All children speak in chorus.) 
We all honor Alexander Graham Bell be- 
cause he helped the deaf. He believed in 
speech for the deaf, and he was a great 
teacher of speech. He made the first tele- 
phone in March, 1876. He used the money 
he received from the telephone to help 
deaf children everywhere. 


Properties 


Two large chairs, Four small chairs. 
Two tables. Old fashioned furniture for 
Hubbard home. 

Box of objects: ball, bat, hat, apple, 
boot, rabbit, fish, shoe, top, etc. 

Model of first telephone: bottles, screws, 
screw drivers, pliers, wire. 

Old fashioned child’s clothing. Frock 
coat for Bell. Old fashioned coat for Wat- 
son. Dress with hoop skirts for Mabel 
Hubbard. Soldier suit for child carrying 
walkie-talkie. 

Radio; hearing aids (individual and 
group); walkie-talkie (box fastened on 
back and shoulders, with aerial and two 
head pieces.) 

Printed cards as directed above. 

Pictures of “The Telephone Goes to 
War” may be placed on walls around the 
assembly room. These may be obtained 
from the Bell Telephone Company. 


REFERENCES 


Alexander Graham Bell, by Catherine 
Mackenzie. Grosset & Dunlap. 

THe Votta Review: March, 
March, 1942. 

The Telegraph and Telephone, Charles 
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Heroes of National History, Thomas 
Groetzinger. 
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A History of Preschool Education 
for the Deaf 


By Vircinia S. GUTHRIE 


(Concluded from February) 


4 ‘HE brilliant beginnings in nursery 
school education for the deaf, which 
were made fifty years ago, have not 

been consistently followed. There have, 

however, been several studies in this field, 
in addition to those already mentioned. 

Max Meyer, of the University of Miami, 

made a study of early education of the 

deaf, which indicated a general trend to- 
ward starting language, speech and lip 
reading at three or younger. Malinda 

K. Miller (40) made a study of preschool 

deaf children in 1933, and compiled data 

concerning schools then offering preschool 
training. She sent out questionnaires to 

209 schools in the United States and Can- 

ada, and 46.6% of them replied. It was 

found that the majority of superintendents 
who answered were in favor of nursery 
school education, but were handicapped 
by state laws, lack of funds, lack of space 
and equipment. Many were indifferent, 
even though the parents were found to be 
increasingly eager for early placement. 

All nursery schools and preschool depart- 

ments were oral. Miss Miller stressed the 

fact that there is a dearth of teachers 
trained in both nursery school procedure 
and in methods of educating the deaf. 


Research in Preschool Education 
The White House Conference held dur- 


ing President Hoover’s administration 
made the following recommendations (4) : 

1. That thorough psychological studies of pre- 
school deaf children be made. 

2. That a wider use be made of visiting teach- 
ers, especially for parent education. 

3. That training begin at as early an age as 
possible, to secure flexible speech and to take 
advantage of the natural efforts of the child to 
produce speech. 

Dr. Harris Taylor has made research 


studies in this field, including the pub. 
lication of a bibliography on Preschool 
Education in his Index of Research Activ. 
ities on Problems of the Deaf, issued by the 
Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf in 1936. 


The research on the psychological status 
of young deaf children begun by Dr. Ru- 
dolph Pintner at Columbia University has 
been interrupted by his untimely death. 
Educators of the deaf and the hearing alike 
will be affected by the loss of this man who 
worked so untiringly to gather data on the 
learning abilities of the deaf child. Dr. 
Pintner contributed perhaps more than 
any other individual to the psychological 
study and testing of the deaf, and the work 
he started offers a challenging opportunity 
to anyone who is interested in continuing 
this study. In 1942 Dr. Pintner made the 
statement that non-language psychological 
tests for deaf children of preschool age had 
not yet been standardized, because of the 
comparatively small number of children 
available for testing and the scarcity of 
workers able to give the tests. 


Preschool at the New York League 


A number of organizations have done 
excellent work in furthering interest in 
nursery schools for the deaf and the hard 
of hearing. The Women’s Auxiliary of 
the New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing sponsored for several years a nur- 
sery school service for young deaf children. 
It started in 1937 as a regular nursery 
school, with three deaf and five hearing 
children. At this time, hearing tests were 
given widely in New York and it was dis- 
covered that two and a half per cent of the 
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children in the public schools had a serious 
hearing handicap. The nursery school 
classes were begun to provide an opportu- 
nity for small deaf and hard of hearing 
children to associate with normally hearing 
children; to educate parents with regard 
to special problems in the training of the 
young child with defective hearing; and 
to afford opportunity for social workers, 
nurses, doctors and others to observe and 
participate in the early diagnosis of hear- 
ing loss and the correct measures for deal- 
ing with it. 

Because of the problem of transporting 
the children from the five boroughs of New 
York to a central place, a new plan 
evolved: a visiting teacher was sent out to 
instruct children of from two and a half to 
five in their own homes, for an hour twice 
a week. This work was described by 
Frances Lichtenberg (34) in the March 
1940 Votta Review. In the meanwhile, 
state legislation in New York made nursery 
school training available in existing schools 
for the deaf, the minimum age having 
been lowered to three years in 1937 and, 
more recently, to two and a half. At the 
present time, the New York League pro- 
vides preschool classes for hard of hearing 
children. 

Other chapters of the American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing in various parts 
of the country cooperate with local school 
boards in finding hard of hearing children. 
providing instruction in lip reading, and 
spreading publicity as to the needs of such 
children. The national organization, al- 
though not directly connected with pre- 
school education, is a vital influence on the 
education of hard of hearing children. 


The Volta Bureau 


The American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf has 
made important contributions to this field. 
Alexander Graham Bell was always an ad- 
vocate of early education for the deaf 
child; and made a special effort to encour- 
age parent education. He frequently trav- 
elled about to lecture to groups of parents, 
and he published several pamphlets urging 
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parent associations to study the needs of 
small deaf children. The library of the 
Volta Bureau includes many publications 
on the home training of the little deaf 
child; on kindergarten and Montessori 
classes for the deaf; on early instruction 
in speech and lip reading, etc. These cover 
a period of more than fifty years. In 1942, 
a nationally representative committee ap- 
pointed by the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf made a year’s study of nursery schools 
for the deaf, and published a report urging 
their importance. The report concluded 
with the statement that “early training is of 
inestimable value in the formative years of - 
the little deaf child.” (1) 

One of the primary purposes in found- 
ing the Volta Bureau was to provide a 
source of information for parents of pre- 
school deaf children. In fact, the third 
publication issued by the bureau in 1891 
was an article written by Dr. Bell on 
“Teaching Language to a Very Young Con- 
genitally Deaf Child.” Since then seventy 
two different pamphlets on the preschool 
education of the deaf have been issued and 
distributed by thousands. 

The American Annals of the Deaf began 
very early to publish articles on preschool 
and nursery education of the deaf, includ- 
ing the one mentioned above, written by 


Dr. Bell in 1883. 
Preschool Education Today 


More and more schools for the deaf are 
beginning to realize the significance of 
nursery school and preschool training. 
Some of the following schools have been 
mentioned previously as having early pre- 
school departments; but they are still mak- 
ing history in that respect. 

The Rochester, New York, School has 
had a preschool department for some years, 
and its nursery school was established sev- 
eral years ago. Here a continual study of 
the small deaf child is carried on, with 
research and experimentation. Evelyn S. 
Howard (29) wrote of the preschdol classes 
at the Rochester School in the Votta Re- 
VIEW, July, 1940. 
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The Rhode Island School has for many 
years maintained a well equipped nursery 
school, to which children from two to five 
are admitted. Results show that speech is 
more natural to the children who have 
early instruction, and that they have less 
difficulty with speech reading; also there 
are fewer personality problems. A better 
concept of speech seems to be developed 
among these small children, and the young- 
est members of the school’s graduating 
class are usually those who have had nur- 
sery school training. 

The Illinois School founded its pre- 
school department for the purpose of study 
and experimentation; and has continued 
its work in a scientific spirit, basing its 
plan on the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Research Council, with emphasis on 
social adjustment, mental development, and 
an effort to mitigate the effect of deafness 
on the personality. The Merrill-Palmer, 
Minnesota Preschool Non-Language, Pint- 
ner-Patterson, and Personal Interest Tests 
were used to compare the mental develop- 
ment of the deaf children with that of 
hearing children. Margaret Scyster has 
reported on the results of this experiment 
in the American Annals of the Deaf, May, 
1936. The average entering age in 1933 
was 45 months; in 1934, 55 months. The 
parents provided many favorable reports 
of the effects of this early training on the 
home life of the children. Miss Scyster 
lists the following advantages of preschool 
training: 

Companionship with other children of the same 
age. 
An awakened mind, and better understanding. 

Controlled environment, to direct intellectual 
development. 

Early development of speech, lip reading, read- 
ing and writing. 

Training in attention, 
concentration. 

Mental and social development more nearly 
parallel with those of hearing children the same 
age. 

“The question still remaining to be an- 
swered,” says Miss Scyster, “is, will the 
preschool-trained deaf child complete the 
regular school work in a shorter time than 


the child not so trained; or will he take 


observation, memory, 
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the same length of time, but have acquired 
a greater sensitivity to conditions and peo. 
ple and consequently enjoy a richer under. 
standing of life?” 

Other reports of this same experiment 
in the Illinois School have been published 
by D. T. Cloud, Superintendent, and Eloise 
Kennedy in the Annals of May, 1940, (7, 
31) 


The Wright Oral School in New York 
has always emphasized preschool training, 
and has a record of fifty years in this re. 
spect. Many of the Volta Bureau pam. 
phlets on the home training of the little 
deaf child were written by Mr. John D. 
Wright. 


Central Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis 
has for many years carried on research and 
experimentation in preschool training, pio- 
neering in this field under Dr. Goldstein 
and Miss Julia M. Connery. In the Vota 
Review for December, 1942, Dr. Helen 
Schick Lane, Assistant Principal, reported 
on the results of a ten year program under- 
taken to prove the value of nursery school 
training and its effect on later educational 
achievement. After presenting the data, 
Dr. Lane concludes, “The advantages of 
nursery school education seem to be so 
vital to the whole future of a deaf child 
that all schools should make this education 
possible.” This study is the most complete 
and most conclusive that has been pub- 
lished in the United States in recent years. 


St. Mary’s School, Buffalo, has for some 
years maintained a preschool, described by 
Sister Rose Gertrude in the VoLta REVIEW, 
June, 1937. Pennsylvania, having raised 
and lowered the legal minimum entrance 
age at various times, finally lowered it to 
three years in 1939 and preschool classes 
are maintained at the Pennsylvania School. 
Other state schools that have lowered the 
entrance age are the Ohio School, the Vir- 
ginia School, the California School. Some 
of the day schools in Chicago, Los Angeles 
and other cities admit children as young as 
three. 

The Clarke School experimented. with a 
preschool, but has never been strongly in 
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favor of nursery school work and five years 
is now the minimum age there. 


The Lexington School in New York be- 
gan its nursery school experiment in 1936. 
Realizing that the nursery school offers a 
basis for future training, the school at- 
tempts to train the “whole child.” The 
theory is that school must be like life itself, 
and that each child must be.allowed to live 
his own life. The handicap is not over- 
emphasized, and the children are treated 
as normal children. They are exposed to 
speech and speech reading through natural 
conversation, and to sound through the 
use of hearing aids in each classroom. The 
school, the teachers and the parents work 
together for the best development of the 
children. The tactile-visual-auditory meth- 
od of speech teaching is used, the whole 
word being given the child from the be- 
ginning, rather than separate elements. 

Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, Superintend- 
ent of the Lexington School, has stated that 
nursery school training corrects maladjust- 
ments that were present when the child en- 
tered school. He believes that the impor- 
tance of the nursery school lies not so 
much in the skills or knowledge the child 
gains as in his increased educational readi- 
ness, emotional stability, and social adjust- 
ment. This point of view, which is held 
by progressive educators everywhere, is too 
often overlooked when the passing of tests 
and the acquisition of facts govern the 
educational picture. It is significant that 
Dr. Harris Taylor, former superintendent 
of the Lexington School, expressed many 
years ago, and before his association with 
the school, his conviction that education 
must be a process of drawing out rather 
than of pouring in. This underlying prin- 
ciple governs the school today, especially 
in the nursery school department where 
more than fifty children under five years 
of age are being educated each year. 

An interesting experiment which prom- 
es new interest and growth in this field 
is the John Tracy Clinic, established at the 
University of Southern California by Mrs. 
Spencer Tracy, to provide instruction for 
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preschool children and their mothers. No 
child is accepted unless the mother comes 
with him to study and observe and to 
receive guidance. Mrs. Tracy also issues 
the correspondence course for mothers of 
preschool deaf children formerly circulated 
by the Wright School in New York. Her 
efforts have three main purposes: the train- 
ing of little deaf children; the instruction 
of parents; and the education of the public 
as to the possibilities of the deaf. 


Summary 


There seems to be no argument as to the 
value of preschool training for the deaf 
child. Teachers of the deaf, research work- 
ers and the deaf themselves seem to be of 
one opinion in the matter. Kindergarten 
education has never been a casual thing; 
it has its definite place in the educational 
system, even though present-day kinder- 
gartens are not like those of a generation 
or even a decade ago. The nursery school 
has not yet become an integral part of the 
educational system; but educators are be- 
ginning to realize the value, in the matura- 
tion process of an individual, of the fullest 
possible development of each phase of 
growth. The nursery school provides ex- 
perience, group activity, social experience, 
exercise for developing powers, training in 
manipulation of materials, and opportunity 
to acquire information and to develop lan- 
guage. 

To quote Irene Boshler Young (62) : 


Our work as educators is not complete until 
we have examined our plans and procedures with 
reference to the outstanding facts of growth and 
maturation which obtain with children every- 
where. We then have the additional respon- 
sibility of making scientific investigations of con- 
ditions of development among our own atypical 
children, and discovering their implications for 
educational procedure. This research and thought- 
ful study shall be one of our “New Objectives in 
the Light of a Changing World.” 


The nursery school long ago outgrew 
its reputation as a pleasant, but unimpor- 
tant, place for children to play under su- 
pervision. Its goal now is to do its part 
in fitting the individual to reach happiness 
and fullest development through service; 
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and it should have a part in the life of 
every child handicapped by deafness. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Learning the Possibilities of the Deaf 


Y dear new friends: 
I am glad to be a member of 
your roundabout. I enjoyed read- 


ing your letters. I am just learning of the 
possibilities of deaf children. I will intro- 
duce my family to you and tell you a little 
about George. Our family consists of my 
husband and me, George and Mary Ann. 
George, who is now three years and seven 
months old, has been deaf from birth. 
Mary Ann will be two years old next week. 
She is normal in every way, including her 
hearing. 

We were slow to recognize George’s deaf- 
ness, because we had had no previous ex- 
perience with babies, and did not realize 
how quickly they react to sounds. The 
pediatrician we consulted said it was hard 
to be sure whether he was deaf or just not 
paying attention. As George grew older, 
his deafness was more obvious to us. His 
tonsils and adenoids were removed when 
he was two, but we haven’t been able to 
see any improvement in his hearing. It 
seems to be a nerve deafness, probably ac- 
quired at birth, since we know of no other 
congenital deafness in our families. 

I am learning all I can about schools in 
this area and the New York metropolitan 
area. George is a very active and happy 
child, as busy as the day is long. Like 
most children, he prefers the things around 
the home and the daily household tasks 
rather than regular toys and games. He 
likes blocks and wooden beads, and he 
likes to scribble on paper or blackboard; 
but he excels in housekeeping. He likes 
to put dishes away in the pantry; he sets 
the table for dinner very well; he loves to 
hang clothes on a low clothes-line, taking 
great pains to have everything neat and 
straight. He can make up a small bed with 
sheets and blankets, and then he puts the 
dolls and stuffed animals to bed. When I 
take out a mixing bowl and spoon, he runs 
to the pantry and brings me sugar, baking 


powder, flour and the usual cake or pie in- 
gredients. When I prepare the coffee pot, 
he brings the coffee; likewise tea for the 
teapot, and he never gets them mixed up. 

So far, the sounds he makes are not co- 
ordinated and I cannot seem to get him to 
concentrate on lip reading. I am so anxious 
to learn how to get him started on making 
definite sounds and learning that objects 
have specific names. 


Mrs. J. T., New Jersey. 


Progress of a Five Year Old 


David C., five years old, has attended 
Central Institute two years. 

Dear mothers and fathers! 

I don’t recall seeing a roundabout begin 
that way, but I feel sure the fathers enjoy 
reading these letters. I know how much 
my husband enjoys them. 

I will go back to last June when David 
arrived from Central Institute, accompanied 
by a senior student from the teacher train- 
ing class who spent eight weeks with me. 
She had complete charge of him, and her 
routine was the one followed at school, 
except for swimming three times a day, 
which was not provided in the school but 
was handy at our summer cottage right on 
the edge of Lake Erie. I had leave of ab- 
sence from my job all summer. 

David’s progress at school from Christ- 
mas through June was beyond my expec- 
tation. He not only makes himself under- 
stood very well, but can understand us, 
and, above all, we are able to reason with 
him. In May, he wrote me a Mother’s Day 
greeting, and on his fifth birthday he wrote 
a letter of thanks to a friend of mine who 
remembered him. Since he has been home, 
he has written to his roommate in Ottawa. 
At meal times he asks in complete sentences 
for the things he wishes, and he uses his 
vocabulary unsolicited. 

This cottage by-the lake, which was a 
purely experimental idea, was mrost bene- 
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ficial from several standpoints. Physically, 
David grew in length and breadth and ac- 
quired a wonderful coat of tan. He also 
expanded socially. We were lucky in find- 
ing a boy a few months younger than David 
living next door. There were six children 
in the next two cottages who also played 
with David very nicely, and even protected 
him when necessary. Thus he had asso- 
ciation with hearing children and learned 
‘to play some of the games they played. 
Best of all, directly across from our home 
was a wonderful farm. The farmer, who 
is seventy and whose name is Mr. Martin, 
is “Pop” to David. “Pop” permitted David 
to feed the chickens, gather the eggs, watch 
the cows being milked, and the milk being 
put into the separator, feed the pigs, and 
share anything else that went on. These 
experiences Miss Thompson, his teacher, 
utilized for chart stories of three or four 
sentences. 

Mrs. T’s letter is almost a repetition of 
the one I wrote in the roundabout in April 
three years ago. We, too, were slow in 
recognizing David’s deafness, since he was 
our first child. Like George, he adored 
housekeeping. I don’t believe you need 
fear as to George’s progress. I think your 
plan to enter him in school is a wise one, 
the sooner the better. We were very un- 
happy in the beginning at sending David 
so far away when he was so small, and it 
still will not be easy when he goes back for 
his third year in September, but it has cer- 
tainly been worth all the struggle. 

When the roundabout came, David 
opened it, looked at Jean Ellen’s picture, 
said “girl,” and took it right out of the 
folder.. He also did the Judy puzzles and 
loved them, but would do them over so 
many times he quickly became bored with 
them. Several of us mothers got together 
to buy puzzles and “swap” them. 

I enjoyed David L’s story. I had the 
privilege of visiting David’s home and 
meeting him a year ago. At that time his 
geography class was studying South Amer- 
ica, and you can well imagine my amaze- 
ment when he told me that the animals 
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there were the Llama and the Armadillo. 


I suggest that the fathers, when they are 
not too busy, insert some small message 
into the roundabouts. I am sure we would 
all profit by them, 

Mrs. S. C., MICHIGAN. 


Mental Age of an Eleven Year Old 


David L., eleven years old, attends a pri- 
vate school for the hearing, with special 
instruction in lip reading and speech. 


Someone asked about geography books 
that are interesting to a nine year old boy. 
“The New World; Past and Present,” by 
Webb, Campbell & Nida, published by Scott 
Foresman, Chicago, is very good. There 
is also one on “The Old World.” The 
“Picture Map Geography of the United 
States,” by Vernon Quinn, published by 
Stokes & Co., is interesting. I find that 
some of the story books about different 
parts of the world teach more geography 
in their stories than the textbooks do. We 
give David the World Almanac each year 
and he wears it out. 


David is the only deaf child in his class 
in a school for the hearing. When he was 
ten years and ten months old, tests indi- 
cated his mental age in connection with 
his school subjects as follows: history, J 
years 1 month; geography, 11 years, ten 
months; arithmetic, 9 years, five months; 
English, 11 years, 8 months; reading, 10 
years, 1 month; vocabulary, 11 years, | 
month. The school psychologist finds his 
mental age 11 years 10 months. This ree- 
ord makes me feel that our five years ex- 
periment at school has been a great success. 
There are several deaf children in the 
school, one in each class, with a trained 
teacher of the deaf to give all of them spe- 
cial teaching as needed. The oldest deaf 
pupil, Billy Newberry, graduated this year 
and was accepted at the preparatory school 


of his choice, the Cambridge School near | 


Boston, Mass. 


We were even more thrilled when David | 


suddenly learned to ride his bike, which 
has stumped him for three years, as his 
deafness affected his sense of balance. He 
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now rides easily; and also has changed 
from a timid swimmer to a strong and in- 
veterate one. We can hardly keep him out 
of the pool. From a fragile, slender boy, 
he has become a sturdy, fat, healthy pre- 
adolescent. He missed only two days of 
school all last year. I mention all this be- 
cause it marks a milestone in the life of this 
little deaf boy, and because it may en- 
courage some of you others who are going 
through the same experience. 

Josephine, our baby girl, is now sixteen 
months old, and just walking and talking 
her own language. She is beautiful and 
healthy and a great joy to us all. She 
understands David’s speech. When he 
says, “How big is the baby?” up go her 
little arms, and he is enchanted. 


Mrs. W. L., New York. 
The Four J’s—A Story David Wrote 


Once upon a time there was a little boy 
named “Jimmy” and a little sister named 
“Jane” and a mother named “June” and a 
father named “James.” One morning the 
four Js got up on same time. The mother 
fixed a breakfast. They had sardines and 
coffee cake. And after breakfast a colored 
fat mamma whose name was “Mimba” 
(she is a maid) she took her coat off and 
put it in a closet. Then she went in the 
dining room to get all the dishes. While 
she is doing it the four “Js” put on their 
Best Sunday Clothes. Then when they 
were ready they went to the car and hopped 
inside. When they were inside the car 
James steered the wheel and ZOOM! They 
went! On the way to their grandmother 
and grandfather’s nice and rich house. 
Here they are. When they got there, the 
grandmother came right through the door. 
And ‘she said “hello everybody. I have 
got a present for you from us.” And the 
four J’s opened the present, and it was a 
box of candy! 


Beginning Lip Reading 


Jean Ellen, three years old, is being 
taught at home by the Tracy Correspond- 
ence Course. 

We are much encouraged about Jean, as 
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she is learning to read lips and is making 
an attempt to talk. She can lip read sev- 
eral words and connect them with the ob- 
jects, but we have had better results with 
pictures. I made a chart of dark paper 
and put on it pictures of the things Jean 
knew by lip reading. As she learns new 
words, I add more pictures. I saw this 
plan. in effect at the New Jersey School. 
Then I made a set of cards with printed 
names and the same pictures as we had 
pasted on the chart, and we also work with 
these. She pays no attention to the printed 
names as yet. 

She is doing very well with jig saw puz- 
zles and also the puzzles made of plywood 
which fit into a frame. These are called 
“Judy Puzzles” and are used extensively in 
kindergartens. They are expensive—I paid 
$1.49 for one—but I think the enjoyment 
and practice Jean gets from the one she 
has would warrant at least one more, even 
at this price. The one she has consists of 
eight pieces, and she could put it together 
correctly before she was three years old. 
She has two other puzzles of: eight pieces 
each, one of “Hickory Dickory Dock” and 
one of “Mother Goose.” Both of these 
have several objects and persons, but she 
has already mastered them. I now have 
two catalogs of educational materials, and 
find the Judy Puzzles listed, although no 
price is given. 

The instalment from the Tracy Corre- 
spondence Course with which we are now 
working brings with it differently shaped 
blocks and Jean is supposed to close her 
eyes after examining a particular block 
and pick it from the group by the sense of 
touch. It is difficult to get the right kind 
of cooperation for these exercises, as Jean 
seems to be going through a stage of want- 
ing to “Do it myself—MY way.” 

I taught Jean to say “Dad” by utilizing 
a habit she had acquired of saying “did- 
did-did” to herself. If she looked at me 
after saying it, I would repeat it after her 
and then say “Dad.” For a long time this 
was unsuccessful, but she finally did get 
around to saying it by herself when she was 

(Continued on page 184) 











Tracy Clinic Gains Mrs. Montague 


April first, when Harriet Montague, Associate Editor of the Vouta 
REVIEW, resigns to accept a position as director of the correspon- 
dence work of the John Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, California. 


\ MAJOR change will take place in the staff of the Volta Bureau on 


Not long after the Association Review became the VoLta REviEw, the 
name of Harriet Andrews began to be familiar to its readers as that of an 
unusually versatile contributor. Her articles not only showed a familiarity 
with the problems of deaf children that prompted parents to read them 
eagerly, but they also reflected a personal understanding of deafness, a 
knowledge of lip reading, and an appreciation of comedy that made her a 
favorite writer for hard of hearing adults. One in particular, “I Laugh at 
Mine Infirmity,” is a classic in its portrayal of adjustment to the loss of 
hearing. 


After she became Harriet Montague she continued to entertain readers 
of the VoLtta REyiEw with such contributions as “Why Not the Theatre?” 
(May 1926), “On Living in New York” (August 1926), and “The Job’s the 
Thing” (August 1928). 


Nothing could have been more natural, therefore, than that she should 
be selected to revise, complete, and prepare for publication Fred DeLand’s 
“Story of Lip Reading,” or that, on the completion of that assignment, she 
should become a member of the Volta Bureau’s permanent staff. 


For the last fourteen years Mrs. Montague has been largely responsible 
for the contents and the appearance of nearly every issue of the VoLTa 
Review. In addition, she has endeared herself to the parents of deaf chil- 
dren by her sympathetic and practical advice, has established and built up 
the parents’ “roundabout” club, has handled correspondence from every 
quarter of the globe, and has written voluminously for publication in the 
Vo.ta Review and elsewhere, the articles ranging from serious contribu- 
tions for scientific journals and encyclopedias to innumerable columns, ab- 
stracts, book reviews, translations, historical papers, and dramatic apprecia- 
tions. 

The correspondence work of the John Tracy Clinic is already large. It 
will undoubtedly increase, and with Mrs. Montague at its helm it is certain 
to render a great service to the education of the deaf. She enters upon her 
new duties with the good wishes of a host of friends and the gratitude of the 
Volta Bureau for a job well done. 


At their meeting on January 27th the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf extended a 
unanimous vote of thanks to Mrs. Montague for her efficient and unselfish 
service, and their best wishes for her success in her new position. 


—JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE. 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


The Perfect Guest 


By ALTHEA R. WoopruFF 


(( HE was a perfect guest,” my sis- 

S ter remarked. “She got up when 

we did, ate what and when we 

did, didn’t take Jim’s favorite chair all the 

time, and knew what she wanted to do, so 
she didn’t have to be entertained.” 

I made a mental note. I had not gone 
visiting for months on end, but I was 
about to start across the country and be a 
guest all along the way. I had a pile of 
invitations from family and friends all 
with the same theme-song, “You can do 
exactly as you please and it will be all 
right with us.” Now I had a formula to 
live by, so it was with difficulty I refrained 
from sending on the advance announce- 
ment: “Here she comes, the perfect guest.” 
To be sure, I reflected, the superlatively 
perfect one probably doesn’t wear a hear- 
ing-aid, but that was easy. I’d just men- 
tion it casually where necessary, in my ad- 
vance bookings, and what did it matter 
anyway ? 

“Got up when we did’”—that had been 
the first specification. “Sleep as long as 
you like,” my first hostess said, but I 
smiled to myself. I knew the rules, so when 
I felt stirrings and smelled coffee, after a 
few abortive attempts at the one bath- 
room, I got my teeth brushed and was in 
the breakfast-room promptly at seven- 
thirty. 

“Oh!” the tone was plainly one of dis- 
may! “I didn’t expect you quite so early. 
Did we wake you up? Of course it’s per- 
fectly all right. Could you just look at a 
Magazine till I get the children off to 
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school and Tom on the commuters?” Tom 
had tried to struggle to his feet between 
gulps of coffee and the sports page. My 
place was not even set. I read my maga- 
zine quite willingly, though I made the 
notation, “Rule number one does not al- 
ways hold.” 

It was worthwhile to have a late break- 
fast that morning, however, since it en- 
abled me to meet the chatty cleaning 
woman who flitted in and out of the room 
while my friend was at market. “Say, if 
you don’t mind my mentioning it, your 
cousin told me about a little telephone you 
wear and carry right around with you. 
You know my aunt, she’s real deaf, I think 
she’d like one of those and then we 
wouldn’t have to holler. Say, if you don’t 
think I’m pushing, do you wear that thing 
all night?” And when I explained the in- 
tricacies of batteries and cords, she said. 
‘Now, isn’t that the cutest idea,” and then 
added knowingly, “I always say it’s won- 
derful—about science, you know.” 

I was undismayed by the failure of my 
first rule, for the second one seemed easy— 
Rule 2: Don’t take Jim’s chair.” At my next 
stop, I carefully looked over the living- 
room. There was just one comfortable 
looking chair. “Ah, Husband’s,” I thought, 
so when my host gallantly proffered it to 
me after dinner, even though he was a bit 
insistent, I resolutely steered to the straight, 
wood bottomed rocker which bore no sign 
of acushion. I knew my place. Husband 
sat on the edge of the davenport and plain- 
ly fidgeted till his wife said, “Do you really 
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mind sitting in the cushioned chair? Sam’s 
funny that way. He likes that old rocker 
of his father’s. He hates soft seats. Of 
course if you prefer it, it is perfectly all 
right, dear.” Prefer it! Both of my feet 
dangled, and one was asleep. It happened, 
however, that I changed my seat—unobtru- 
sively, I thought—to avoid a light in my 
eyes. “You’re not comfortable, are you?” 
and my anxious hostess was on her feet. 
“Sam, give her your chair, since she likes 
it better. You can sit somewhere else for 
one evening.” 

“Oh no,” I cried and added lamely, “It’s 
just the light.” 


“That’s easy,” she answered, “we often 
talk in the fire-light.” And to my consterna- 
tion out went every lamp. In my room I 
noted, “more to this chair business than 
appears at first thought.” 

Anyway, I could take care of myself and 
did not need to be entertained. On my 
third visit, I sounded out my friends as to 
their plans for the next day. They had 
none. “Just do as you please while you 
are here.” So I picked up the cue at break- 
fast the next morning and said brightly, 
“Now, today you have earned a day off 
from entertaining and I'll take care of my- 
self. I'll go to the museum and call Jennie 
P. for lunch and take you people out for 
dinner tonight and to a movie. I’ve found 
out the one that has hearing aids.” 


No enthusiasm was registered. “That 
sounds lovely, of course, if it is what you 
want to do, but I thought you would rest 
today so you would be in the house while 
I went to a committee meeting. Mary is 
planning to drop in. And I’m sorry, but 
Will can never go out for dinner on Tues- 
days—it’s his Club night. Of course it 
will be perfectly all right if you want us to 
change our plans.” 


So I threw my rules away. There ts no 
magic formula. Between my errors, I had 
a wonderful time, for my hosts were cordial 
and solicitous, but no two houses observed 
the same schedule, nor could I discover in 
advance what their own mores were. They 
just wouldn’t tell. 
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“When do you want me to get up?” 
“Suit yourself,” was the invariable answer. 

“Have you any plans for Wednesday?” 
“Anything you want will be perfectly all 
right.” 

“Show me the favorite chairs of the 
family.” This always brought derision and 
“We're not that old. Pick your favorite,” 


I tried steering to the davenport, to avoid 
all chairs, but my hostess was “funny that 
way—I always like to lie down when | 


talk.” 


I tried appearing for breakfast after all 
signs of the family had died away and 
was greeted with, 


“Oh, I was afraid you were sick. | 
think I’d better make fresh coffee. This 


has been standing such a long time.” 


I found one hostess fidgety if I sat 
around waiting for something to happen 
and the next one puzzled and hurt if | 
announced my own program. 

It would not be difficult to write about 
the food and folkways of a Bulgarian vil- 
lage or Devonshire hamlet, but I would 
never attempt to describe the American 
breakfast nor the household customs of the 
United States. I have visited houses where 
no breakfast was the regular rule, and | 
have had days of no lunch and days of 
dinner in the middle of the day, because 
Grandma liked it better that way. My 
hosts arose at any time from 6:30 to 9:30; 
and once a starched maid brought me a 
tray at 8:30 and I saw none of the family 
till noon. Sometimes the family retired 
to books and bedlamps at eight, and some- 
times another family played bridge till 
midnight. And the chairs people offer 
their guests! I’ve tried fragile antiques 
and modernistic corners; straights and 
rockers; sofas and love-seats. I have been 
guided to them or ousted from them. 

One night my door opened after I was 
in bed and reading in bed. “Did you by 
any chance take a glass from the kitchen 
cup-board?” I had not wanted to trouble 
anyone so had selected a cheese glass with 
a nick. Surely that one would not be 
missed. 
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“It’s perfectly all right,” my , young 
hostess began, “but Benny is funny that 
way. He won’t take his milk except from 
the glass with the red line. Do you mind 
using this?” She handed me a _ long- 
stemmed goblet. Bridge-work looked won- 
derful in it. 

I helped to set the table in another house 
but Jane was funny that way, too. She 
wanted a knife with a special spiral that 
didn’t match the rest. On another cool 
morning I nearly froze because I couldn't 
make the register stay open. My hostess 
wedged in a broken golf-stock and said 
patiently, “I always leave it in plain sight.” 

As I might have known, telling ahead 
about ears got me just nowhere. We for- 
get the ignorance of even the intelligent 
public when it comes to knowing how to 
talk to hard of hearing folk. At one house, 
the three children were sent in to say good 
morning. They all stood in a row and 
without uttering a syllable, bowed. “How 
odd,” I thought and ventured a pleasantry. 
They looked at each other in fright, then 
the ten-year-old boy snatched up a book 
and with elaborate gestures pointed to the 
clock and then up the road. Fortunately, 
lip-reading class pantomimes stood me in 
good stead. Of course he was telling me 
they must hurry off to school. 

I must admit they saw the joke as well as 
I, after I had been there a day; in fact the 
second afternoon, this same ten-year-old 
dragged in three urchins with him after 
school with, 

“Say, they won’t believe me when I tell 
them you know what I’m saying even when 
I'm not saying anything.” “Now, watch, 
fellows. . . .” Panic seized me as his mouth 
began contortionist movements and then 
came quick relief as I recognized, “Peter 
Piper. . . .” It was not till I left the next 
day (just in time, I feel sure, to escape 
having my small friend charge admission 
for the exhibit) that I had the courage te 
explain to him why his test was so easy. 

But, in all fairness, the world is kind to 
those of us who are hard of hearing if we 
keep good-natured; and most of us have 
learned how to keep from being nuisances 
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to our friends, or else they skilfully keep 
from us the fact that we are nuisances. 
Certainly mine should all be awarded gold 
stars. 

I even felt a star alighting on my own 
shoulder one day when suddenly the grand- 
father in the family, who had sat silently 
through each meal, though his hearing was 
perfect, suddenly broke out with, “All I’ve 
got to say is, for a deaf person, you don’t 
miss anything that’s going on. For my- 
self, I wouldn’t be bothered with it.” 

So I gave up trying to find out the par- 
ticular custom of the household where I 
I found it must be done not by set 
rules but by a sixth sense. One must be 
poised to jump in any direction. It is.not 
restful but it is full of adventure and | 
found my trip had all the thrill of the ex- 
plorer’s. It became a game to find out what 
combination I would meet on the next 
stop. 

When I reached home, the first thing | 
did was to buy an extra hand mirror for 
the use of my guests. My be-ruffled dress- 
ing-tables across the country were stocked 
with jars I wished I were beauty-salon wise 
enough to use, but in only one case was 
there a hand mirror. One young thing, 
whose hair went in place with a toss of her 
head, said, “Why would anyone need one?” 
but I expected to get a permanent squint 
from arranging my cord in my compact 
mirror. 

After this purchase, I drafted the follow- 
ing for permanent display in my guest- 
room: 

1. I eat breakfast (fruit, coffee, toast) at 7:45 
with the morning paper for company which is 
cheerfully shared. Guests are welcome then or 
any later time when they may serve themselves, 
cafeteria fashion. Bacon, eggs, cereal on hand 
if desired. 

2. I leave for market at 9:30 and return about 
10:30. I suggest we plan the day before retiring 
so we don’t get in each other’s way. 

3. In the evening when you see me swallow- 
ing yawns, you will know what I want to do. 
I’ll watch for the same signal from you. My time 
varies—does yours? 

4. Lunch is a la carte, tray service 12:30-1. 
Dinner must be’ at 6:30 as my maid leaves at 8. 
Tom can never be at home on Wednesdays. 

5. Kindly avoid shabby willow-chair. It was 


made to my order and [I like it. 
(Continued on page 170) 


was. 
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A New Kind of Lip Reading Book 


By JosepHINe B. TIMBERLAKE 


ARRIET Montague, Associate Edi- 
H tor of the Votta REvIEW, is also 

a teacher of lip reading. A few 
years ago, at the request of the Washing- 
ton Society for the Hard of Hearing, she 
undertook to teach an evening class of slow 
beginners at the Episcopal Eye, Ear and 
Throat Hospital. That, briefly, accounts 
for a forthcoming Volta Bureau publica- 
tion, “Lip Reading Lessons for Adult Be- 
ginners.” 

Mrs. Montague found that most of the 
available practice material was too difficult 
for these pupils. She found, too, that the 
pupils were serious about learning lip read- 
ing, and wanted something to take home 
and practice. Nothing in printed or mimeo- 
graphed form would suit the purpose as it 
stood, so there seemed to be only one 
course to follow—make a set of lessons 
simple enough to meet the need. 

She prepared the lessons, tried them on 
the slow pupils, and the pupils began to 
learn. A few other teachers tried them, 
and began to demand complete copies. 
Eventually the course became a set of thir- 
ty lessons, with some additional material, 
based on different movements of speech, 
graded from the simplest lip reading sen- 
tences through a series presenting varying 
degrees of difficulty. Each lesson com- 
prises phrases, sentences, conversational 
exercises, and stories using a particular 
group of movements and a given vocabu- 
lary. 

In regard to the vocabularies, Mrs. Mon- 
tague makes no claim to originality. When 
it comes to “easy” lip reading words, one’s 
choice is not large. Every teacher knows 
that certain movements are easier to see 
than certain other movements; that words 
beginning with f, s, sh, m, w are best for 
beginners; that long vowels are easier to 
understand than short vowels, and that 
words beginning with ¢, d, and n are the lip 


reader’s bane unless they are incorporated 
in sentences that make it possible to under. 
stand them from the context. The chief 
idea behind the composition of these exer. 
cises was to make them easy to read from 
the lips, while keeping them natural and 
coHoquial enough to be interesting through 
their very familiarity. At first glance, the 
experienced teacher may jump to the con- 
clusion that similar material has often ap. 
peared elsewhere, but a teacher should not 
judge superficially. A more thorough ex. 
amination, and especially a few thorough 
tests of the exercises with selected pupils, 
will probably convince her that she has in 
her hands an unusual tool for giving pleas. 
ure and confidence to the wavering and the 


hesitant who have heretofore made littl. 


progress. 

“But in what way,” the reader may ask, 
“is this a new kind of book?” 

Its form is new. Like other books, it is 
printed and bound in cloth for the use of 
the teacher. Unlike other books, it is also 
supplied to the teacher in sets of loos 
pages, punched for insertion in an accom 
panying binder. After the pupils have gone 
over the exercises several times with her 
and with one another, she may give out the 
four pages that comprise the day’s lesson. 
This gives the pupils opportunity for u- 
limited additional practice, without giving 
them access to the remaining pages. There 
is no chance to run over the coming les 
sons and get bored with them before they 
are used in class. At the end of the cours, 
the pupil has a complete book in his loose 
leaf binder. 

The series is not intended to take the 
place of any of the existing textbooks, and 
therefore no description of movements is 
given; but the lessons may be used with 
any textbook, the teacher changing the oF 
der, if she prefers, to adapt it to the text 

(Continued on page 190) 
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This Strange Voice 


By CATHERINE A. Hoop 


what a stranger my own voice is to me, 

to think of it as an entity, as something 
apart from me which must be treated with 
respect, with watchfulness—almost with all 
the coddling, nurturing care that is given 
a baby! 

This discovery came about when I| had 
the good fortune to be staying near a wom- 
an whose experience had qualified her to 
speak with authority on voice and its con- 
trol, and on speech and its expression. 
Her name was Ruth Fay and she volun- 
teered to help me with a form of speech 
correction of which I had been in need ever 
since I became totally deaf eight years ago. 

We were able to work together for about 
a half hour almost daily for about a month, 
and while I am in no position to tell how I 
sound now when [ talk or read aloud, it 
might help others if I told how we went 
about the “correction sessions” and what 
I found out to work upon by myself. 

Mrs. Fay criticized my speech in general 
conversation, and she criticized my reading 
aloud. From her comments and sugges- 
tions, and from my own observation, the 
following difficulties became apparent. 


[: WAS somewhat startling to realize 


Speech Is a Vehicle 


For one thing, I run off and leave my 
speech behind me! (Mrs. Fay says most 
deaf people do.) Racing on ahead with my 
thought or message, I completely ignore 
the importance of the vehicle transporting 
the message. Thus that vehicle makes a 
very shabby, sloppy appearance and deliv- 
ets its cargo in an almost worthless con- 
dition. 

One day Mrs. Fay and I were in the 
midst of a long conversatoin when I said, 
“In that book, Samuel Butler’s ‘The Way 
of All Flesh’... .” 

She instantly stopped me, pointing out 
that I had run that phrase along unintel- 
ligently, barely giving sound to any word 


except the unimportant “of,” whereas | 
should say, “In that book, (pause) Samuel 
Butler’s ‘The Way .. . of All Flesh’... .” 


Sloppy Speech Is Inconsiderate 


Or any day I may say to someone, “How- 
soonareyougoingtothe post OFFICE?” My 
question comes in on the run, gaining 
strength with speed, and the poor listener 
may get nothing from what I have said 
but the last word, which, I find, is all too 
often a shout. 

While I am usually unaware of the 
sloppiness of my speech until someone 
points it out to me, this carelessness is in- 
excusable and I must slow up and show 
my listeners more consideration! 

And one day Mrs. Fay said to me, “You 
know, sometimes you talk, or read, as 
though it were all just too much effort—as 
if it were a bore to talk.” 

It is true that occasionally weariness 
makes speech an effort, but I am rarely 
bored. So I thought that one over and 
then laughed and pointed out, “That is 
probably the subconscious at work. To 
me, the use of the voice is superfluous. 
I do not need it in comprehending speech 
and unconsciously I suppose it is a bore 
to have to use my voice.” 

This again is an inexcusable lack of con- 
sideration on my part. (In self-criticism, 
how the truth hurts!) 

These two faults in speaking, and their 
implications, I had realized at odd times 
before, but Mrs. Fay’s checking on me 
emphasized the need for correction, and 


helped. 
Think of Meaning, Not of Words 


All too frequently, when I was reading 
aloud she would stop me, “You're just read- 
ing words. There’s no meaning in them.” 

And she would tell me to take my atten- 
tion off the words. 

“Read the thought, not the individual 
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words,” she’d say, over and over again. 

And I would try again, only to have her 
stop me. 

“Are you interested in what you are 
reading? Or would you rather read some- 
thing else?” 

“T am interested in this,” I’d wail. And 
I was vitally interested in every word. But 
it was no use. Even I knew I was not 
reading it well. Theré were days when I, 
myself, the thinker, had seemed to lose all 
connection with myself, the speaker. 

I was constantly baffled by the fact that 
I could read a passage to myself, mentally 
putting the very best of expression where it 
belonged, but when I tried to read that 
same passage aloud the expression did not 
materialize in my voice. And I knew I had 
done it right when reading to myself! 
Somewhere along the line, since I lost my 
hearing, my voice and I had become dis- 
connected. There was no coordination. 

Mrs. Fay would leave me a while at 
times like this, suggesting that I read si- 
lently and alone until I had the words and 
thoughts well enough éstablished to read 
the message rather than the words merely. 
Sometimes she would tear my speech apart 
unmercifully, making me repeat whole sen- 
tences after her until I said them with prop- 
er expression. 


Grasping Emphasis through Lip 
Reading 


(It would take someone like Molly 
Mather’s F.A.T. to explain how I could tell 
just from watching her where she was lay- 
ing stress. It mystified both of us, but I 
usually mimicked her expression on the 
first try. Perhaps this speaks well for 
her own excellent mode of speaking. Per- 
haps it is one of the subjective aspects of 
lip reading.) 

But no matter how graciously merciful 
or how strictly unmerciful my critic might 
be, no matter what she did, nine times out 
of ten my reading would be dull and ex- 
pressionless. She encouraged me then by 
reminding me that few, even of the people 
who have perfectly good ears, can read 


aloud well. That helped. 
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We Reflect the Speech We Receive 


And one happy day, quite early in our 
struggle, she greeted me with this: 

“You know, I’ve just thought—you read 
or talk to me as you receive speech.” To 
the inquiring lift of my eyebrows, she went 
on, “I, for instance, have a tendency to 
talk too rapidly, so when I talk to you | 
consciously slow down and space my words, 
syllable by sylable. Like this: ‘Do-you. 
w ant-t o-g o-for-a-walk-this-eve-ning-af-ter 
supper?’ instead of a normal rendering of 
the sentence with emphasis on key words 
and the lilt of interrogation in the voice, 
To you, because you can’t hear, the nu- 
ances of sound have no meaning, so I con. 
centrate on formation of words with my 
lips, and so any charm of speech sounds 
goes out the window. Most of us do that, 
to greater or lesser degree, when talking 
to you. That is the speech you receive, 
and so when you talk that is what you 
give!” 

This delightful and consoling discovery 
on her part was gratifying, and made me 
feel no end better about my hopelessly 
stupid way of reading and talking. After 
that, too, I was better. 


Don’t Be Too Conscious of Your 
Voice 


Later, thinking about my difficulties, | 
made another discovery for myself: my 
voice is the one sound I come nearest to 
hearing. I feel it within me and the mo- 
ment I start reading, the vibration of that 
sound hits me and thus I am over-conscious 
of my own voice, and it scares me into 
timidity and unskilled handling of the in- 
strument of speech which I cannot really 
hear and therefore cannot control by hear- 
ing. 

Since I have been deaf, by the thought 
ful reminders of friends and members of 
my family, and by constant checking on 
my own part, I have lost almost completely 
a bad habit of raising my voice into a shrill 
squeak. But it is a great help for this 
fault as well as the others to which we 


(Continued on page 180) 
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The Importance of Guarding 
Your Hearing* 


clanging bell. 

ANNOUNCER: Every 40 seconds! .. . 
The Associated Hospital Service tells of hos- 
pital care in Greater New York. The stories 
behind the patients who enter New York’s 
hospitals at the rate of one every 40 sec- 
onds. 

Music: Theme. 

Sounb: Noise of high school cheering in 
background. Sound of boy’s voice giving 
football signals low, and instructions: O.K., 
Bill, you pass to. Tom. Tom, you take the 
ball around right end. Watch for it this 
time, and don’t fumble. Ready, the signal’s 
44.... (Pause) ... Hup, 14, 10, 54, 24, 
64, 34, 44... . Tom! Get that ball! Oh! 
Oh, you dope! . . . take that ball . . . grab 
it... take it! Follow it! (Cries of dismay 
from the crowd). Gee, they recovered and 
went for a touchdown. . . . We’ve lost. We 
lost when we were all set to win! 

Sounp: Fade out angry cries of crowd. 

Voice: The boys of St. John’s team are 


Scere Fade in ambulance siren and 


in the locker room angrily questioning — 


Tom. 

A PLayer: Look, Tom, the signals were 
for you to take the ball on 44 and run 
around right end. Why didn’t you listen 
tome? Dreamin’ about Rosemary Brown, 
I bet. Well, this is the last game you'll lose 
for St. John’s, fellah. I’m talking to the 
coach tomorrow. 

Tom: I tell you, I didn’t hear 44. I 
couldn’t tell whether you were saying 24 or 
44. I’m sorry, fellows. 

CHorus oF Ptayers: Being sorry’s no 
help now. Tom, you lost the game for us. 
We'll have to put in someone who'll keep 
his ears open. You’re off the team. 








*A radio broadcast presented in cooperation with 
the Greater New York Hospital Association, the 
United Hospital Fund and the Associated Hospital 

ce, November 22, 1944, Station WNYC, Munici- 
pal Broadcasting System, New York. 


Music: Bridge. 

SounD: Door slamming, dragging foot- 
steps. 

Mrs. JoHnson: Hello, son. 

Tom: (Dejectedly) Hello, Mom. 

Mrs. JoHNsoN: Tom, aren’t you home 
sort of early? 

Tom: We lost the game, Mom. 

Mrs. Jounson: Why, Tom, you're as 
white as a sheet—what’s happened ? 

Tom: They said it was my fault. Said I 
didn’t listen to the signals right. Bill, our 
captain, said I got signals wrong in the last 
game, too. He said I had Rosemary on my 
mind. 

Mrs. JouHnson: (Breaking in) Now, 
Tom, you know Bill never liked you too 
well. I think he’s jealous because you’re so 
good. 

Tom: What did you say, Mom? 

Mrs. JouHnson: (Somewhat louder) | 
said Bill’s never liked you too well and he’s 
probably jealous because you’re so good. 

Tom: That wasn’t it, Mom. All the other 
fellows agreed with Bill. They asked the 
coach to throw me off the team. I’m 
through. Honest, Mom, I just didn’t hear 
Bill say 44... . even though all the other 
guys did. They said I got mixed up on 
signals in the last 2 or 3 games too, even 
if I did get a break and make touchdowns. 
Anyhow, everybody booed me this time. 
It was awful. 

Mrs. JoHnson: I’m 
course, you can’t have the cheers all the 
time. You’ve got to take sonie boos in life 
along with the cheers, you know. 

Tom: Yeah, but Mom, you don’t under- 
stand. I’m gonna be put off the team. 
Guess I'll just quit school and get a job. 

Mrs. Jonson: Now, Tom, you come 
and have a good supper and forget that 
nonsense about quitting school. 


Tom: What did you say? 


sorry, son. Of 
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Mrs. JoHNsoN: That’s twice you didn’t 
hear me, Tom. Come have a good supper. 
Dad’s working tonight and he'll be late. 
You take Rosemary to the movie and we'll 
talk things over with Dad when he comes 
home. 

Music: Bridge. 

Mrs. JoHnson: John, I want to talk to 
you about our Tom. 

Mr. JoHNson: (With irritation) ... 
Well, what about Tom? Is he behind in 
his studies again? Is he giving the same 
old excuse—that he doesn’t hear what the 
teacher says? 

Mrs. JoHnson: No, John; this time he 
didn’t kear the football signals. He fum- 
bled and lost the game for St. John’s. 

Mr. Jounson: How in blazes did that 
happen? 

Mrs. JoHnson: Well, Tom says he didn’t 
hear the signal, but all the other boys did. 
He’s to be thrown off the team for careless- 
ness and he’s heartbroken. 

Mr. Jounson: Say, Mary, remember 
what the doctor said six months ago after 
Tom got over scarlet fever? Remember he 
said, “Watch the boy’s hearing. It may be 
affected by this disease. He may lose his 
hearing. Bring him in for a check-up in 
2 months.” We never did. We'd better 
take him up to the Eye and Ear Hospital 
tomorrow and have an ear specialist look 
him over. 

Sounp: (Hospital operator answering 
phone) Eye and Ear Clinic. I'll call Dr. 
Wilson. . . . Eye and Ear Clinic. . . . Dr. 
Jones. . . . Just a minute, please. . . . Eye 
and Ear Clinic. . . . fadeout. 

Mrs. JoHnson: We've been here an 
hour. They must be giving Tom a thor- 
ough test for hearing. 

Mr. Jounson: Yes, these hospitals do 
things right. I hope they can help Tom to 
hear better. Otherwise he'll be handicapped 
for life. 

Sounb: Door opening. 

Tom: Look, Mom and Dad. They fixed 
me up so I can hear O.K. again. Isn’t it 
swell! I just wear this button in my ear 
and carry this little box in my coat pocket. 
Gosh, I didn’t realize how much I was 
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missing. Dr. Smith here says I was only 
half hearing. Isn’t that right, Doctor? 

Doctor: Yes, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, 
Your son’s hearing is impaired. You 
should have had a check-up on his hearing 
sooner. Since we can’t restore his hearing, 
we have fitted him with a hearing aid 
which will help him to hear and to remain 
in contact with his friends. 

Tom: "Course, I can’t play football any 
more. 

Doctor: | think you can go on playing 
football, Tom. If the boys realize that you 
don’t hear, they can easily work out a sys. 
tem of visible signals, so you will know 
what you are to do. Many deaf and hard 
of hearing boys make fine football players 
by using signals of that kind. 

Mrs. JoHNnson: Why, this is wonderful! 
Thank heavens we brought you to the Eye 
and Ear Hospital and found out what was 
wrong before your hearing became worse. 


Music: Bridge. 


ANNOUNCER: The story we have just 
heard of a boy who was able to regain the 
respect of his teammates and continue with 
his studies is a good introduction for a 
man who is doing much to bring back the 
joy of being able to hear for many whose 
hearing has been impaired by disease or 
injury. We are happy to have on our pro- 
gram tonight Dr. Thomas H. Halsted, a 
New York ear specialist noted for his ex- 
pert fitting and selection of hearing aids. 
Mr. Alfred Golden of the Associated Hos- 
pital Service of New York has some ques- 
tions to ask him. Here is Mr. Golden. 

Mr. GoLpEeNn: Dr. Halsted, do many 
people become deaf as a result of scarlet 
fever or other diseases? 


Dr. Hatstep: Yes, indeed. Deafness 
from any disease or infection involving the 
ear occurs very frequently. Of the 9 to 12 
million of hard of hearing people in these 
United States right now, approximately 
two-thirds of that number have suffered 
deafness as a result of disease or infection. 

Mr. Gotpen: Dr. Halsted, could you tell 
our listeners a little about just how we do 
hear? 
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Dr. Hatstep: Well, Mr. Golden, to put 
it very briefly the process is something 
like this. . . . First the lobe of the ear 
catches and holds the sound waves. The 
lobe of the ear also directs the sound waves 
through the external ear canal. From this 
external ear passageway sound waves next 
hit the drumhead of the middle ear which 
starts vibrating and sends the sound vibra- 
tions across the tiny bones in the middle 
ear to an opening which leads into the 
inner ear. 

Mr. GoLpEN: We can follow you so far, 
Dr. Halsted. What happens next? 

Dr. Hatstep: The middle ear is filled 
with air and the inner ear is filled with 
fluid. When the air vibrations meet the 
fluid vibrations, the sound waves change 
to electrical impulses or nervous energy. 
These electrical impulses are picked up (as 
a radio picks up sounds) by a part of the 
ear composed of over 24,000 hair-like cells. 
These nerve ends pick up the electrical im- 
pulses and carry them to the brain where 
hearing actually takes place. 


Mr. GotpeEN: Our hearing function is 
certainly a marvelous process as you de- 
scribe it, Dr. Halsted. Now that you have 
explained how we do hear, could you tell 
us why some of us can’t hear? 


Dr. Hatstep: The most frequent causes 
of deafness are infections such as sinus in- 
fections or a neglected common cold, or 
diseases involving the ear. These include 
sarlet fever, mumps, measles, adenoids, 
tonsilitis, and many others. Continuous 
and unusually loud noises such as those 
caused by bombardment and gunfire, and 
unusual air pressures present in high alti- 
tudes, will unfortunately cause deafness to 
thousands of our fliers and men in sub- 
marines and in other branches of the ser- 
vice. 

Mr. Govpen: Could you tell us what can 
be done to prevent deafness, Dr. Halsted? 

Dr. Hatstep: Well, guard your health 
and by all means try to avoid head colds 
and throat infections, for these spread 
quickly to the ears. In the event of any 
serious injury or illness involving the ear, 
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go to an ear specialist for a check-up and 
diagnosis. He will be able to tell you if 
your hearing has been impaired. 

Mr. GOLDEN: Suppose it has been im- 
paired, Dr. Halsted. Is there any hope of 
improvement ? 

Dr. HALsTeD: Yes, a great deal is being 
done to help restore impaired hearing 
through medical science and surgery. 

Mr. GoLpENn: But suppose the damage 
is permanent, Dr. Halsted. What then? 

Dr. Hatstep: Fortunately, these people 
need not longer feel cut off from the world. 
In spite of deafness, they can be brought 
into contact with their associates. 

Mr. GoLpen: I suppose you mean 
through such methods as lip-reading? 

Dr. Hatstep: That’s one way. And 
there are also therapeutic devices called 
hearing aids which have been greatly im- 
proved in recent years. 

Mr. Gotpen: Will the hearing aid help 
every deaf person? 

Dr. Hatstep: There are few deaf per- 
sons whom the hearing aid will not help, 
Mr. Golden, provided . . . and this is im- 
portant . . . the hearing aid is properly 
selected and fitted to suit the individual. 

Mr. Gotpen: Are there many different 
kinds of deafness, Dr. Halsted? 


Dr. Hatstep: Naturally there are, since 
there are many different causes of deafness 
and different parts of the ear where the 
deafness occurs. A knowledge of these 
facts is necessary to the correct choice and 
fitting of the hearing aid and the facts can 
be correctly determined only by medical 
tests and diagnosis. 

Mr. GoLpEN: Then, as | understand it, 
the hearing aid is chosen and fitted on the 
basis of such diagnosis. 

Dr. Hatstep: Yes—on the basis of 
medical knowledge. The doctor advises the 
most satisfactory aid for each individual 
case. But the most important thing to re- 
member is to take care of your precious 
hearing in its normal state. Guard it as 
you would your precious eyesight or your 
good looks. Keep your ears covered in ex- 

(Continued on page 178) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


HE international nature of my cor- 
respondence is one of its chief 
charms, and one never knows what 
a mail may bring forth. For instance, 
there are two charming sisters from whom 
I hear now and then, both of them teachers 
of the deaf, young, pretty and married. I 
hear from their husbands, too, and all in 
one day I received a postcard from one 
brother-in-law, who is in London for the 
O.W.I. and who sent me a picture of the 
Houses of Parliament (prewar); and also 
a letter from the other brother-in-law, de- 
scribing a call he made while on a furlough 
in Galle, Ceylon. I had written Brother- 
in-law No. 2 about a young hard of hear- 
ing man, a Sinhalese, who has been writ- 
ing to the Mail Box ever since it was 
started, and I thought my American friend 
might like to meet him. Here is the re- 
sult: 
An American in Ceylon 


I intended to spend my furlough in Galle, 
anyhow, and I was glad to look up J. I got 
some directions from him and also from a 
Don Andrew who lives near J. at Galwa- 
dugoda. I met Don Andrew in Galle, and 
he gave me full instructions, and a note in 
Sinhalese that I was to show at a certain 
difficult crossroads, asking for further di- 
rections. It would have been futile to at- 
tempt to find the place myself, so I climbed 
into one of the group of rickshaws that 
have their “hack stand” near the hotel, and 
asked the driver if he knew where Don 
Andrew lived. He said he did, so we started 
out through the suburbs of Galle. We 
plodded along a wide road and up this 
alley and down that. I had descriptions 


of the places we would pass, and the coolie 


was on the right track. 

The suburbs of Galle are almost a jungle, 
a jungle that has been partially tamed. 
The coconut trees remain, and the swamps, 
and with them is the smell that goes with 
inhabited areas in these parts. We came to 
a crossing at which Andrew had said 1 


should make inquiry, using the note he 
had given me. | gave this to the coolie, who 
remarked that he could not read. He 
showed it to several other persons, and after 
some questions and replies, the difection 
was pointed out. We walked down the rail. 
road tracks, turned up a sanded lane, asked 
some more questions, and found the house. 


It is a small, neat, cement-walled dwell. 
ing, of a sort prevalent here. On the porch 
sat J., and he beamed with delight when he 
saw me. Andrew had told him I would 
come. J. is quite deaf, but speaks English 
well, although with a pronounced Sinha- 
lese accent, to which it is necessary to be. 
come accustomed. He told me he became 
deaf at the age of 14—a tale of going to 
doctors, receiving wrong treatment, etc. 
His mind is continually active—words 
tumble out. He told me he does tutoring 
for a living, but is inadequately paid. He 
has another hard of hearing brother who 
is a jeweler. 

J. is bursting with ideas—ideas for in- 
ventions, ideas for articles he wants to 
write, or has written and wants to get pub- 
lished. He showed me some of his things 
that had appeared in local newspapers in 
both English and Sinhalese. Mostly, he is 
interested in inventing. He has read, and 
been enthralled by, the life of Edison. From 
his home there, in a partially cleared space 
in that damp, dark jungle, he lets his imag- 
ination run forth to all parts of the world. 
He writes letters to all sorts of people, ex- 
pressing his consuming ideas. “What is 
your address?” he said. “I will write to 
you.” 

I met his mother, a plump, quiet woman 
of about fifty, who does not speak English. 


She remained in the distance and smiled, . 


a gentle, happy smile, with considerable 
pride in it. She was glad I had come to 
see her son, and proud that her son had 
a caller from the world outside. I was glad 
I went. The visit was interesting and worth 
while. 
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The rickshaw coolie was amusing. He 
squatted on the porch beside us, and lis- 
tened open-mouthed to everything that was 
said. J. showed me a letter from a patent 
attorney to whom he had written, and when 
| laid it down on the table, the coolie 
picked it up and examined it carefully, 
though he could not read. When I yelled 
at him, he grinned sheepishly. On the road 
back, he told me of his hard life. Then he 
talked of American politics. Mr. Rosevel 
win, not Mr. Dooley. But—and this is 
interesting—Mr. Werel Wilsky is good big 
man. Willkie had become an international 
figure. In a little store in Galle that sold 
everything imaginable, from bits of rusty 
iron to cakes of soap, there was a black- 
board, and on it was inscribed in chalk, 
the sentence, “Read Wendel Wilkie’s One 
World.” A half naked coolie shuffled by; a 
bullock cart passed along the muddy street. 
It is one world, and a strange world. 


L. S., CEYLON. 


Yes, it is one world. A young man in 
Ceylon writes the Volta Bureau for infor- 
mation, and gets a reply. A correspondence 
ensues. Another young man starts out 
from Washington to travel around the 
world with a contingent of the United 
States Army, and he finds the Sinhalese 
and pays a friendly call. Two friends of 
the Volta Bureau help to make it one world. 


Mr. Antrobus in South Africa 


Now let’s jump to South Africa. I have 
just received a brochure from Pietermaritz- 
burg. It comprises a series of sketches 
which a hard of hearing man, Mr. W. G. 
Antrobus, has contributed through a period 
of ten years to The Silent Messenger, a 
monthly magazine published in English 
and Afrikaans by the South Africa Na- 
tional Council for the Deaf, Capetown. The 
booklet is inscribed, “To Molly Mather, 
with good wishes from the author, W. G. 
Antrobus.” Mr. Antrobus is a man of parts, 
like his namesake in The Skin of Our 
Teeth, the play in which Tallulah Bank- 
head scored a success a couple of years 
ago. 
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Like John Ferrall, our South African 
Antrobus is of the opinion that, “When 
it comes to a job of work to be completed, 
the Deaf Man is as good as one of the 
Hearing People.” Here is a story Mr. An- 
trobus tells about one of the jobs he re- 
cently completed. It requires a glossary, 
so I will explain in advance that “mealies” 
in South Africa are ears of maize or In- 
dian corn, that a mealie sheller is a corn 
husker, and pelele means pfft—ended. 

It all began when Joubert, the Induna 
or Head Boy, said there were fifty bags of 
mealies to be shelled. He was told, “Good, 
get on with it!” Here, however, the first 
hint of trouble suggested itself. He stated 
that the mealie sheller was not in order; 
further, it was no good; and finally it was 
“‘pelele.” 

Now, the mealie sheller is known to be 
18 years old, and is suspected of being con- 
siderably older, so an examination of the 
machine seems called for. 

When it is produced by a group of grin- 
ning farm boys, the worst fears for its 
condition are realized. The external ap- 
pearance is lamentable, and the internal 
organs are found to be displaced, showing 
a condition of chronic appendicitis, ag- 
gravated by layers of red rust. 

To buy a similar machine new means 
an outlay of £7 10s., and to this the treas- 
ury will not run. It’s evident the old dear 
must be mended, however ended it may be. 
In this emergency, the opinion of M’Cebo 
Zuma, the Tubal Cain of the farm, is 
sought. A slow, enigmatical smile spreads 
over his countenance, and from long ex- 
perience this is interpreted, “It can be done, 
but it will be a lot of trouble.” 

So needs must. The sheller is dragged 
by six oxen to the workshop, where M’Cebo 
Zuma and the author fall upon the unfortu- 
nate derelict with hammer, axe, saw, file, 
spanner, drill, or any other tool they can 
lay their hands on. The rocking sieve, an 
intricate contrivance of wire mesh, per- 
forated iron plates, and delivery chutes, is 
a complete wreck, and must be made en- 
tirely anew. The studded shelling plate on 
the shaft is one inch out of position and 
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must be drifted to its proper place with 
heavy hammer and mandrel. A_ touchy 
job this, as an imprudent blow might frac- 
ture the plate. 


The bearings must be trued up, shafts re- 
aligned, and a dozen and one minor re- 
pairs effected. At this early period of at- 
tack, the dismembered apparatus takes on 
an air of complete dejection and collapse. 
Vo matter! As the Frenchman has it: 
“C'est reculer pour mieux sauter,’—draw 
back in order to make a spring, or “Alles 
zal reg kom.” Later in the day, industry 
has its reward, and the affair once more 
takes on the air of an agricultural ap- 
pliance. Finally a completely reunified ma- 
chine is ready to resume its proper func- 
tions. It does not take long now to hustle 
it up to the millhouse and attach it to a 
power shaft driven by a water wheel. 

Then comes the time for rejoicing. Mealie 
cobs are hurled into the hopper, and with 
a bang, clatter and whirr, operations are 
once more afoot, and the mealies swishing 
into the waiting sacks. The farm boys, no 
longer cynical as to the recovery of our 
venerable geezer, shout and laugh as they 
hurry about the work. 


Since we are all economists in these 
days, perhaps it is permitted to say a few 
words on the cost of this transformation. 
Ten feet of flooring board were used, at 
5d. per foot—the timber merchants, by the 
way, call it a running foot—that’s four 
shillings and twopence. Four feet five 
inches of mesh sifting wire, 3s.6d.; new 
screws, bolts, rivets and nails, 1s.6d. No 
charge this time for material taken from 
the farm scrapheap. Add it all up, the 
total cost has been 9s.6d., if our arithmetic 
ts sound. 

Ah, yes! But how about the elbow- 
grease for lubrication? Listen, there’s the 
bell calling us to knock off and go home 
to warmth, to ease; and surely as we wend 
our way we may say from an old-time 
prayer: 


Give us aw—in th’ struggle an’ splutter, 
Our daily bread—an’ a bit o’ butter. 


The Volta Reviey 


I like that story. I like all stories abou 
jobs well done, with whatever means are 
at hand, and no fuss. Mr. Antrobus, by 
the way, mentions the Mail Box in his col. 
lection of stories, and quotes from it. 


From an Illinois Farmer 


Here is a letter from a correspondent in 
Illinois who has been silent a long time. 

I am in excellent health and stil at work 
on the farm. It has been hard and difficult 
at times, but I am rewarded by the knoul. 
edge that the food I help to produce con. 
tributes in a small way to the war effort. 
Has the war touched me, you ask. Yes, it 
has, and probably every one in this coun. 
try and abroad has felt the effects of the 
war in one way or another. And most oj 
us are hoping that out of the mad chaos 
of destruction there will emerge some sort 
of peace and good will toward all men. 

When I mail this letter I shall be dive 
bombed and attacked by six husky young. 
sters with wooden machine guns, pistols, 
grenades and snowballs, together with yells 
from six iron lungs. These kids always 
seem to lie in wait for me at the post 
office. How their teacher maintains order 
among them is a mystery to me. They are 
all in one family, and the mother and fath- 
er seem to have little authority over them. 
They always supply adventure when I go 
to mail a letter. 

I had another adventure, too, the other 
day, a slippery day, when I went to town. 
We had had snow and icy streets for some 
time, and some elderly gentlemen were 
watching with avid interest the course of 4 
large lady of considerable poundage who 
was trying to navigate a particularly slip- 
pery section of the sidewalk on a down: 
ward slope. It happened very quickly; the 
lady lost her footing, sat down hard, and 
slid straight into the group of four men 
who were still convulsed with laughter. 
With surprising agility, she got up and 
proceeded to give the four men a good 
beating with the umbrella. All of us who 
watched the entire performance gave the 
lady a big cheer, but we took good care 10 

(Continued on page 172) 
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Looks Into Books 


Another Ewing “Must” Book 


Lip Reading and Hearing Aids, by Irene R. 
Ewing, O.B.E., M.Sc., Manchester Univer- 
sity Press, England. Cloth, 73 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

“The Handicap of Deafness,” by Dr. and 
Mrs. Ewing, published in 1938, was easily 
the most important work offered in this 
field in many years, and the fact that it 
was allowed to go so quickly out of print 
has caused much discontent. Compared 
with this work, Mrs. Ewing’s new book may 
not at first seem impressive, for it copies 
the format of her earlier textbook on lip 
reading, which did not create any particular 
furore in this country. The lip reading 
part of “Lip Reading and Hearing Aids” 
may surprise American teachers, bred on 
the fat textbooks, the voluminous practice 
material, the elaborate exegesis of Amer- 
ican methods of instruction. But the little 
book should not be dismissed hastily, for 
it is packed with meaning and with knowl- 
edge. It was written by a master in con- 
cise expression, and it offers a great deal 
that is new. Moreover, it takes the bull 
by the horns in the supposed conflict be- 
tween lip reading and hearing aids, and 
indicates a way to resolve the conflict and 
make the two work side by side. 

There may be some question as to the 
advisability of allowing hearing aids to 
play so large a part in the matter of lip 
reading instruction; but Mrs. Ewing’s view- 
point is very much worth considering. She 
knows far more about hearing and hearing 
aids than the average teacher of lip reading, 
and, with many years of deafness behind 
her, she knows about the personal prob- 
lems deafness brings. Also, she has a sci- 
entific mind and an experimental attitude, 
gained in laboratory and clinic. There is 
much in her book to support the efforts 
of those who are trying to inject new ideas 
into methods of lip reading instruction. 

The following list of requirements for 
a “competent teacher of lip reading” will 


startle some Americans: “A competent 
qualified teacher for adults should hold a 
special certificate which is the hall mark 
of his or her suitability and competence 
for this work. A course of study leading 
to this qualification should include the 
study of: 

“(a) methods of testing capacity to hear 
speech, and 

(b) audiometry and its significance in 
assessing the relationship of partial hear- 
ing and of lip reading ability in individuals 

(c) the effects of partial and total deaf- 
ness on the mind 

(d) principles, methods and technique 
involved in (1) lip reading, (2) teaching 
lip reading 

(e) practical experience in teaching lip 
reading to individuals and to classes of 
pupils.” 

All American teachers of lip reading 
would subscribe to (c), (d) and (e), but 
how many would include (a) and (b), and 
above all, how many would place them 
first? 

However. this book is not all about hear- 
ing aids. There is a section devoted ex- 
clusively to lip reading and methods of 
teaching lip reading. Some of it will dis- 
may American teachers, who want all their 
practice material down on paper before 
they begin. Mrs. Ewing expects the indi- 
vidual teacher to have a great deal of imag- 
ination and ingenuity, and to keep both of 
these working at high speed during the lip 
reading period. Her apparently casual ap- 
proach is not so casual when you come to 
analyze it. It is interesting also to note 
that she prescribes a certain amount of 
repetitive drill, somewhat like that offered 
in the Jena method. 

Throughout the book, Mrs. Ewing offers 
new ideas. and her presentation is very 
articulate. Whether or not the American 
reader agrees with the various opinions 
outlined, he is bound to feel a sense of ex- 
hilaration in reading them. The little book 
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lets a good deal of fresh air into the slight- 
ly fusty and long closed room of lip read- 
ing “methods.” 

HARRIET MONTAGUE. 


Individual Hearing Aids 


Another Experiment 


The Value of Individual Hearing Aids for 
Hard of Hearing Children. Report of 
the Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Problems of Deafness, under the direc- 
tion of Rudolf Pintner, Ph.D. and Arthur 
I. Gates, Ph.D. The National Research 
Council, Washington, D. C. Paper, 40 


pages. 

In October, 1940, the National Research 
Council established a grant for investiga- 
tions of the psychological and educational 
influences of the use of individual hearing 
aids by hard of hearing children, with 
Professor Rudolf Pintner of Teachers Col- 
lege as Director. The investigation was 
at its height when Dr. Pintner died, and 
Dr. Gates then took charge. The members 
of the sub-committee were Dr. Harvey 
Fletcher; Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler; Mr. 
J. B. Kelly; Miss Harriet McLaughlin; 
Miss Estelle E. Samuelson; and Dr. Per- 
cival Hall. The report of their findings 
was issued November 2, 1944. It repre- 
sents a first analysis and presentation of 
major findings, and further analyses are 
being made. 

The experiments covered a period of 26 
months. During this time, hearing aids 
were provided for 52 hard of hearing chil- 
dren who were attending regular public 
school classes in Greater New York and 
Jersey City. These children were divided 
into two groups and each group was 
matched with another group of children 
of approximately the same chronological 
ages, mental ages and amounts and kinds 
of hearing loss, who did not wear hearing 
aids. Twenty-six children were matched, 
child to child, with the control group. The 
remaining twenty-six were matched as a 
group with another similar group, but 
were not paired. 

The children were tested at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the experiment_to 
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see what effect the wearing of the aid might 
have upon school achievement and _ per. 
sonality. The Stanford Achievement Teg, 
Aspects of Personality, and Pupil Portraits 
were used. The speech of 74 of the chil. 
dren was studied. 

The results of the tests are very similar 
to those achieved in a similar experiment 
conducted in Chicago by Miss Katherine 
Barrett, and described in the Vo.ta Re. 
view.* While no great difference in school 
achievement was discovered in the group 
of children wearing hearing aids as com. 
pared with those who did not wear the aids, 
subjective effects were marked. Members 
of the children’s families reported that the 
children were happier, better adjusted and 
more alert. Several reported improvement 
in school work. One of the girls who 
showed improvement was said to have “a 
new look on her face.” Of one of the boys, 
a teacher remarked, “I had never seen him 
smile before.” Another boy’s mother 
wrote, “There has been a great change in 
many small ways. Since he has the aid 
he seems more alive. . . . He asks more 
questions than he ever did before.” 

The recommendations offered at the end 
of the report should serve as a useful guide 
to other experimenters. The conclusion 
states, “It would seem that we cannot ex- 
pect any one factor to solve all of the difl- 
culties of hard of hearing children. It is 
a many faceted problem, and to the extent 
that any one is neglected, we leave a way 
open for failure.” 





A Book About Jobs 


Jobs for the Physically Handicapped, By 
Louise Neuschutz. Bernard Ackerman, 
Inc., New York. Cloth, 240 pp. Indexed. 
Price, $3. 


Mrs. Neuschutz has compiled a readable, 
practical volume, which, as the jacket 
states, has a double purpose: to present op- 
portunities available to civilians with 4 
physical handicap, and to offer to wounded 
veterans the hope and means of rehabilita- 

(Continued on page 180) 


*The Value of Individual Hearing Aids—A Com- 
parative Study, by Katherine Barrett. Oct., Nov., 
Dec., 1944. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 


Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax 


Traumatic Deafness in Combat Flyers 


The November 1944 Archives of Oto- 
laryngology contains an important article 
on deafness in aviators, by Major E. V. 
Ullman, of the Army Medical Corps. The 
report was written after 2,800 pilots, co- 
pilots, bombardiers, navigators and aerial 
gunners had been examined, and 140 of 
them re-examined. All of them were flyers 
of Fortresses and Liberators. None of the 
officers had less than a total of 400 flying 
hours, and the majority of them had from 
600 to 2,500 hours in the air. Since all fly- 
ing personnel returning from combat zones 
to a rerouting and reclassification pool 
have to go to the flight surgeon’s office for 
a thorough physical check-up, the flight 
surgeon was asked to refer 100 officers for 
further investigation of their hearing, re- 
gardless of whether he found the ears dam- 
aged. Of 999 officers, only 2 had hearing 
of the whispering voice of less than 20/20, 
20/20. A series of 100 officers and 40 en- 
listed men were examined after they re- 
turned from combat. Among the officers, 
30 per cent were found with an audiometric 
deficiency of more than 50 decibels in at 
least one frequency. Among the enlisted 
men, who were all gunners, 60 per cent 
were found to have a damage of more than 
30 decibels in at least one frequency. For 
a majority, a definite relationship was dem- 
onstrated between the amount of damage 
to hearing as shown in audiograms and the 
number of hours flown in the heavy ships. 

The article ends on an ironic note. “The 


and kings.” 
—Lewis Carroll. 


of cabbages— 


problem most frequently discussed among 
personnel was the disposition of those fly- 
ers showing appreciable acoustic trauma. 
Up to the present time, no regulations to 
guide the flight surgeon in this respect have 
come out of the War Department, since 
material sufficiently studied is probably not 
yet at hand.” 


Hearing Aids for Preschool Children 

“The same science which has made it 
possible for a voice to be heard around the 
world in the fraction of a second has made 
it possible for sounds to reach the brain 
centers of young partially deaf children 
and be interpreted as speech. Auditory 
pathways and centers and auditory patterns 
for the understanding of speech may now 
be used from the beginning in the speech- 
language development of many young par- 
tially deaf children, who formerly have 
been taught to depend solely on the substi- 
tution of visual patterns. Young children 
want to hear: much of their early mental 
growth comes primarily through hearing; 
therefore, the earlier the hearing handicaps 
of preschool years can be discovered, evalu- 
ated and corrected, the greater the oppor- 
tunity for a normal childhood and a satis- 
factory school career.” 

This is quoted from an article on “Re- 
habilitation of the Child Who Is Handi- 
capped by Deafness,” by Ruth P. Guilder, 
M.D. and LeRoy A. Schall, M.D., in the 
October 1944 Laryngoscope. Read at the 
June 1944 meeting of the American Oto- 
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logical Society, the paper describes a clini- 
cal research program carried on for three 
years at the Massachusetts Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, to explore some of the problems 
of deafness in children “and to establish, 
on an experimental basis, a program of re- 
habilitation to supplement the research.” 
The study program called for: 1. otological 
and pediatric consultation and recommen- 
dations; 2. medical social study as to 
school, home, and community adjustment 
or lack of adjustment; 3. psychological 
study, including psychometric and school 
achievement tests at intervals; and 4. edu- 
cational evaluation of special disabilities. 

Under the experimental program, hear- 
ing aids were issued to 100 children, 43 
boys and 57 girls, ranging from 3 to 18 
years of age. Of these children, 14 were 
in the preschool group. Three of them are 
now in regular classes in public school; 


two have entered schools for the deaf; and . 


nine are still in preschool status. A five- 
year-old girl came to the clinic with a 
vocabulary of some 30 words she recog- 
nized through lip reading and could say im- 
perfectly. She could hear the voice at one 
foot from her better ear, and not at all 
from her poorer ear. She wore a hearing 
aid in the better ear for six months, and 
with the help of her mother and the teacher 
at the kindergarten she attended, she built 
up her speech and language almost to her 
age level. Now, at 714 years, she is com- 
pleting the second grade in public school 
and is ahead of her group in reading and 
vocabulary. Her speech is intelligible and 
she carries on a conversation with ease. 

A four-year-old boy, with a hearing dis- 
tance of only a few feet in his better ear, 
has been wearing a hearing aid all day, and 
his speech and language have greatly im- 
proved. 


New Use for Ear Plugs 


The use of ear plugs to reduce noise and 
thus prevent loss of hearing has long been 
advocated by scientists interested in the 
study of deafness. An unexpected result 
of the provision of these appliances was re- 
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ported recently by Dr. Hallowell Davis of 
Harvard Medical School. Speaking jn 
Pittsburgh at a meeting of the Industrial 
Hygiene Foundation, Dr. Davis stated that 
when ear plugs of a new type were supplied 
to workers engaged in riveting the wings 
on B-29 bombers, there was a sharp and 
immediate drop in absenteeism. 

The new plugs, called V-51R plugs, were 
developed for the use of gunners and ar. 
tillerymen, and have only recently been 
made available for civilian workers in a 
few war plants. They represent a real 
advance, says Dr. Davis, bringing extreme 
noises down to a probably harmless level. 
Their use should certainly aid in preventing 
the deafness that often follows prolonged 
exposure to loud noises. And a by-product 
significant for manufacturers is the dis- 
covery that prevention of the fatigue and 
distress of noise-may be an important fac. 
tor in keeping workers steadily on the job. 





New Editor for the Annals 


Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, Superintendent 
of the Minnesota School, has been ap. 
pointed editor of the American Annals of 
the Deaf, to succeed Dr. Ignatius Bijorlee, 
who took office in September, 1943. Un- 
der Dr. Bjorlee’s editorship, some impor- 
tant work has been accomplished, especially 
the indexing of the Annals from 1915 to 
1935. This was done with the cooperation 
of Dr. Elizabeth Peet and Dr. Powrie Doc- 
tor, who gave two summers to the arduous 
labor of compiling twenty years of indices. 
The value of this accomplishment to teach- 
ers and research workers is considerable, 
and Dr. Bjorlee and his associates deserve 
sincere thanks. They hope to complete the 
task to date within another year. 

A succession of highly educated and de- 
voted men have edited the Annals during 
the many years of its existence, and the 
magazine has served an important role in 
the education of the deaf in this country. 
The good wishes of all those who constant- 
ly make use of the Annals in their work 
will be extended to Mr. Elstad as he as 
sumes office. 
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Prescribing and Fitting Hearing Aids 
An article on this subject by L. A. Wat- 
son of Minneapolis, appears in the October 
1944 Laryngoscope. It goes very thor- 
oughly into the matter of prescribing and 
adjusting a hearing aid to the individual, 
evaluating the various factors that govern 
the results of hearing tests, and offering de- 
tailed suggestions as to the type and degree 
of deafness which may be compensated by 
a hearing aid. The American Medical As- 
sociation table for converting audiometric 
decibel loss into percentage of loss for 
speech is quoted, and audiograms given to 
demonstrate the extreme limit of the hear- 
ing loss beyond which even the finest hear- 
ing aid cannot be of value. Other condi- 
tions, such as an erratic curve of hearing 
in the speech range, make the benefit of a 
hearing aid doubtful or limited. “It is safe 
to say that no individual with a loss greater 
than 95 db. at 1,024 and 2,048 should be 
fitted with a hearing aid unless he fully 
understands the limited if not doubtful 
benefits which he can expect from it.” 
Which ear to fit is another problem that 
must be considered carefully, since in a 


_ few cases, it is better to put the hearing aid 


on the poorer ear. “Binaural hearing al- 
ways improves hearing ability remarkably 
even where only a small amount of actual 
hearing is provided by one ear. It permits 
easier localization of sounds, and facilitates 
discrimination, selectivity, and concentra- 
tion in the presence of poor acoustics, 
masking noises and other interferences.” 

The limitations of bone conduction re- 
ceivers are indicated, and the statement is 
made that bone conduction should be used 
only where there is an increase of at least 
30 db. in the bone conduction curve over 
the air conduction curve from 512 to 2,896 
cycles. 

Suggestions are given as to changing the 
frequency characteristics of hearing aids to 
suit individual needs, as well as changing 
the receiver and the microphone. Mr. Wat- 
son believes that the otologist is the person 
to advise and assist his patient in the selec- 
tion and fitting of an instrument. “There is 
perhaps no serious human handicap today 
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which can be so completely overcome by a 
corrective device as defective hearing; but 
the finest of hearing aids, like any other 
electromedical device, must have close per- 
sonal attention and care of both a physical 
and psychological nature to insure success- 
ful rehabilitation. The help that the physi- 
cian can render his hard of hearing pa- 
tient is evident.” 


Teacher Training in Rhode Island 


A training course for teachers of hard 
of hearing children opened January 6, 
1945, at the Rhode Island College of Edu- 
cation, Providence. The instructor is Miss 
Ena G. Macnutt, Hearing Counsellor, Pub- 
lic Schools of Newton, Massachusetts, who 
has for some years conducted similar 
courses at the New England School of Lip 
Reading in Boston. 

This course is the result of over a year’s 
careful planning by Miss Helen MacPher- 
son of the Psychological Department of the 
Providence Public Schools. The sixteen 
teachers who have enrolled for the course 
are to give lip reading lessons to hard of 
hearing children in the public schools of 
Providence and other Rhode Island cities. 
Classes in the junior high schools of Provi- 
dence have already been established and are 
being carried on by Miss Marie Slack. 


New Superintendent at Texas School 


Mr. Roger Powell became superintendent 
of the Texas School for the Deaf February 
1, with the retirement of former Superin- 
tendent E. R. Wright. Mr. Powell has been 
connected with the school in various posi- 
tions for several years, as well as having 
served as athletic coach from 1923 to 1925. 
He is a graduate of Texas A. & M. College. 
He is hard of hearing, and uses a hearing 
aid. He was totally deaf when he returned 
from the first world war, but gradually 
recovered part of his hearing. He has 
been at the school since the first of the 
year, preparing to assume the duties of his 
office. 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teache rs of Li p Rea d n g ADVERTISEMENT 


Massachusetts 


Alabama 
Birmingham & 
Miss DoroTHY VERNON 
1230-4 Terrace West 
Phone: 6-7416 


California 
Berkeley 
Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
8117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Luoma M. Moors 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


Chula Vista 
Mrs. MARGARET S. RADOLIFFB 
580 Delmar Ave. 


Riverside 

Mrs. FLORENC® LORBEER 
3157 Lime Street 

Phone: 272 


San Jose 

Mrs. Lruuian C. DOREY 
685 8. 5th Street 

Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 

Mrs. FsRN NELSON 

P. O. Box 866 

Phone: Burlingame 38-0257 


Santa Barbara 

Miss Franops E. Davipson 
1615% Bath Street 

Miss Frances H. DowneTs 
Hoff General Hospital 

Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
Hoff General Hospital 


Colorado 


Denver 

Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Oolorado Blvd. 

Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Miss Mary B. CAMPBELL 
505 Dahlia Street, N. W. 
Phone: GEorgia 2047 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JosprpHine K. Porrser 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Augusta 
Mrs. St. JuLigen CuLLuM 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Rome 

Miss EvizaBeTH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 

Phone: 6561 


Kansas 
Topeka 
Miss Aura M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Wichita 

Miss Lenna BRYANT 

Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Boston 15 
Miss May H. Lsavis 
886 Oommonwealth Ave. 


Boston 16 


New ENGLAND SOHOOL 
OF LIP READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 

Miss Harrier M. Grspson 
70 Byron Avenue 

Phone: 3759 


Worcester 
Mrs. ARTHUR J. YOUNG 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Y psilanti 

Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Missouri 


St. Louis 

Miss Sysr. FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Ave. 
Phone: Forrest 8805 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Sara S. TEMPLE 
25 No. Harrison Street 
Phone: OR 4-7778 


Mrs. Susrzp F. VARIOK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Newark | 

Miss FLORENCE E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 

Mrs. MARGARET B. RIOHARDSON 
114 WPAT Building 

Phone, SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Elmhurst, Long Island 
Mrs. MARGUBRITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 


New York 17 

Miss Mary PAULINE RALUI 
Mrs. KATHRYN A. ORDMAN 
342 Madison Avenue 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MaRGARBT DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse . 
Miss EnizABETH G. DBLAN 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio 


Columbus 

Miss Manip K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 
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Pennsylvania 


Butler 

Miss Mary G. HEARTY 
Ward 3 

Deshon General Hospital 
Mrs. Epwarp B. N 
Deshon General Hospital 
Miss GERTRUDE TORERBY 
Deshon General Hospital 


Philadelphia 

Miss MARGARET CRAWLBY 
Crozer Hall 

2039 Cherry Street 

Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 
Mrs. BEATRICOB R. GOoprReewp 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 
Mrs. WM. T. Onay 
511 Walnut Lane 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 
Miss MARIB SLAOK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Oolumbia 

Miss Luoy MoCavuGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 
Greenville 

Miss VIRGINIA Nevuae 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Austin 

Mrs. Max BIOKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 4 
Miss Loutsp HILLYES 
4138 A, Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston 6 

Mrs. Luciunts P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 5 

Miss LauuaA WiiJAmMs 

San Antonio Hearing Center 
317 Hicks Building 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

LYNOHBURG SoHOOL or la 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 

Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumrpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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ceo ececee ee e IN YOUR 
HEARING AID TODAY 


Super-powered with four Pentode tubes in a 
“push-pull” circuit, the super-Telex was de- 











signed for economy of operation as well as to 
bring amazing hearing delight to you. 


& Enjoy the reproduction of the full, rich 
tonal scale of sound—clearly, brilliantly, vividly. 


at Relat with effortless, comfortable hearing 
without strain or nervous concentration. 


a Heat noiselessly by filtering out objection- 
able background noises with the Telex Tone Dis- 
criminator. 

2 Find exactly the right hearing aid adjust- 
ment to scientifically fit your hearing loss. 

@ Weatra super-TELEX confidently with the 
assurance that it is the result of the same engi- 


neering skill and pioneering spirit that devel- 
oped the first wearable vacuum tube hearing aid. 





IF IT’S MADE 
BY TELEX... 


Creators of the 
World's first 
Wearable Vacuum 
Tube Hearing Aid 


For scientific hearing demonstralion and speech 

I's * understanding test, write for name and address 

SUENTIFICALLY of our nearest Telex Representative, who will 

SOUND ..... : give expert, careful, prompt attention to your 
hearing requirements. 

& 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 
ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 








The Perfect Guest 
(Continued from page 153) 


6. I dont wear any hearing-aid to bed and I 
can’t see your lips in the dark. 

7. Anything you want to do will be perfectly 
all right. 

But, take it from me, there is not a word 
of truth in the last statement. 
hear your hostess utter these words, you 
known you have done something dead 


When you 


wrong. Believe me, for I know. I’ve been 


a guest. 


Kenfield Memorial Scholarship 


Miss Mary Pauline Ralli, Chairman of 
the Teachers’ Committee of the American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing, announces 
that applications for the Kenfield Memorial 
Scholarship must be filed between April 15 
and June 1, 1945. The scholarship of one 
hundred dollars is open only to prospective 
hard of hearing teachers of hard of hearing 
adults, who can meet the following require- 
ments : 


A. Personal characteristics necessary for suc- 
cessful teaching 


B. Ability to read lips, as certified upon exam 
ination by an approved instructor in lip 
reading 

C. A bachelor’s degree or 
requirements 

D. Professional training in lip reading 

For further information write to Miss 

Mary Pauline Ralli, 342 Madison Avenue, 


New York City. 


other educational 


Thank You, House Cleaners! 


Results of the housecleaning of magazine 
racks are being received gratefully by the 
Volta Bureau staff. Some of our files 
showed yawning gaps before you began 
sending old copies of the VouiTa REviEW 
to us. There are still gaps to be filled and 
we shall be glad to have you send us any 
spare, unwanted copies of the following is 
sues: September, 1925; September, 1927; 
September, 1929; June, July, October, De 
cember, 1930; July, September, November, 
December, 1933; February, March, August, 
1934; December, 1935; January, June, 
1937; February, 1940; September, 1941; 
January, 1942; November, 1943; Febru: 
ary, March, June, September, 1944. 
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a 
MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Demonstration and Observation Classes 

Five Summer School Conferences 

Courses for Teachers of All Types of 
Handicapped Children 


The Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 

Teaching of Slow Learning Children 

Hearing Aids and Their Use 

Testing Auditory Acuity 

Essentials of Language Development 
and Reading for the Deaf 

Teaching of Speech Reading 








ees 


Six Weeks Summer Session 


HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL 


JUNE 18 - JULY 27 





OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


FEATURING 


A Graduate Program of Special Educa- 
tion in Cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Leading to a Mas- 
ter’s Degree 


Representative Courses Offered during Summer, 1945 


Pathology of the Ear 

Practice Course in Speech Reading for 
Hard of Hearing Adults, Jena Method 

Phonetics 

Beginning Speech Correction 

Education of Exceptional Children 

Practice Teaching—Deaf Children 


For further information address F. E. Lord, Director of Special Education 













































DRY BATTERIES power parachute lights and 


a score of other time-saving, life-saving in- 
struments and weapons for our Armed Forces. 
Right now the need for war batteries is greater 
than ever before! Lightweight Burgess Bat- 
teries for hearing aids are essential, too, but 
they cannot be made in large quantities un- 


til all military requirements have been met. 


KEEP YOUR RED CROSS AT HIS SIDE! 


Act 
BURGESS 


BATTERY 
COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 









FREEPORT, 


DRY BATTERIES ARE WAR BATTERIES! 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 162) 


keep away from her umbrella. 
One of the problems the war has br 

to me has been the difficulty I have in ob. 
taining reading matter—books and maga. 
zines. The difficulties of transportation 
and the paper salvage campaign have prag. 
tically stopped my sources of reading mat. 
ter. | cannot get into town to the library 
often, and I do not receive many papers 


or magazines. _Joun L. Fox 


Route 1, Crystav Lake, ILL. 


Now who has some good reading to send 
Mr. Fox? All of us still buy magazines, 
and most of us pass them on to others to 
read, during these days of conservation and 
paper shortage. Here is a chance to make 
a pleasant gesture in the way of helping 
another hard of hearing person who likes” 
to read. 

I have some other letters here that will 
have to wait a.month or so. Several of 
my correspondents take issue with the 
gentleman who wrote in the January Mail 
Box to say how Dry and Technical and 
Generally Boring lip reading is. We will 
give them a field day later. 

Among my foreign mail came two calen- 
dars, one long delayed, with beautiful views 
of Switzerland. It is a 1944 calendar and 
was a whole year on the road. How it got 
here at all from Switzerland is a mystery. 
Another calendar came from New Zealand. — 
It hangs here beside my desk, and the Feb.” 
ruary page shows a woman driving a three 
horse plough across a field backed by st 
perb mountains. I had Christmas 
from Australia, too, and from England ar 
Egypt, and Brazil. 

Greetings to all Mail Box friends every | 
where around the world, and may the yeat # 
which is still new and full of promise 
bring better things to us all. a 






















Sincerely yours, 
Mo tity MATHER. 






Have you a letter to Molly in the back of 
your mind? Why not write it? She will be 
glad to hear from you. 4 


+ brought . OLD-STYLE HEARING AID 
ee r / i : A harness of straps to hold a bulky battery 
1. mage wi WY : pack in place . . . binding, irritating wires 
portation ) / Toe 8) « connecting batteries and transmitter. 
ave prac. | e eae 

ling mat. 

e library 

Y papers 

“Ox, 


E, IL. 


ag azines, 
others to 
ition and 








—7 THE NEW MONO-PAC WAY 
vith the The Mono-Pac is simply slipped into a 
ary Mail pocket or clipped to underclothing. Com- 
cal aa plete freedom of movement, comfort and 
We will ease. No cumbersome battery pack and 
wires, no battery garment and case. 
ro calen. 
‘ul views 
dar and 
w it got 
mystery. ft, Pee ens 
Zealand al THE OLD STYLE HEARING AID 
the Feb- oo. ; — -. 
a three: ’ Yo ys} : 
1 by ste 
s cards FAPY 
and and rr Bd —_ 
3 every: fl Transmitter Battery Cord Separate Battery Battery 
the ‘a Ww and Receiver y c 3 Battery Pack “. Case 3 Garment. 


promise f- 


THE NEW (ec[tone MONO-PAC 


@ THIS IS ALL YOU HAVE TO WEAR 


| MONO-PAC AND RECEIVER 





ALERS: Write for sample Mono-Pac on 10 day approval. 
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FOR INTELLIGIBILITY— 
get a 


Vache 


Smali—Light—Efficient 


A WEARABLE HEARING AID 
WITH A CONTINUOUS 


Variable frequency Control 


Vacolite’s exclusive patented 
frequency contre! provides a 
proper balance between vowel 
and consonant sounds. The re- 
sult of this balance means 
greater intelligibility and com- 
fort for the hard of hearing. 


Through Vacolite’s scientific 
method of fitting, the hearing 
defect is corrected and the 
sounds necessary for intelligi- 
bility are amplified as the indi- 
vidual requires. 


Vacolite dealers will gladly 
make audiometer tests and 
demonstrate the Vacolite with- 
out obligation. 


VACOLITE HEARING AIDS ARE 
Guaranteed and Insured 


Investigate Vacolite 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


Laboratory and Factory 
3003 No. Henderson Avenue 
DALLAS 6, TEXAS 
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What Is Past Is Prologue 
(Continued from page 138) 

five years ago. But “what is past is py. 
logue,” and already the conditions we » 
around us compel us to think of the futur. 
There are problems in this field which ap 
important to our organization, but up 
which I can only touch lightly at the pre 
ent time. One of these is the training of 
teachers. Ever since its establishment, th 
American Association to Promote th 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf has bee 
a powertul force in this connection. It ha 
encouraged and stimulated training cep. 
ters, and has conducted summer schook 
where teachers already in service could re. 
view special subjects, evaluate current 
practices, and acquire new thoughts and 
procedures. All of this work has been r. 
tarded by the war. I need not call you 
attention to the prevailing shortage of 
teachers, the dearth of teachers in training, 
and the great need of attracting superior 
people to the profession. As soon as the 
war has ended, the Association must defin 
its position in regard to these matters and 
plan its future course of action. 


Federal Aid to Education 


Should we not give some thought to the 
question of the proposed congressional bil 
for Federal Aid to Education? John A 
Gough, the young Superintendent of the 
Oklahoma School for the Deaf, recently d- 
plored in his school paper the fact that this 
bill, “which seems to hold distinct promis 
of relief if it can be written into law,” had 
gone unmentioned at a meeting of the 
heads of schools for the deaf. Said Mr. 
Gough: “There is a shortage of teacher 
because teachers are going into other lines 
of work that are better paid. Training 
classes are not filled because teaching 
not sufficiently attractive financially.” Ina 
recent letter to the Volta Bureau, a teacher 
in one of the largest State schools for the 


deaf wrote: “Our maximum salaries alt 


lower than the minimum paid the 
school teachers in this State.” The Ass0 
ation’s special object is better speech, 

better salaries; but can we avoid gt 
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Yes. .. A HEARING AID 
MADE TO BELL TELEPHONE STANDARDS 





—designed by telephone and acoustical engineers 
for men and women who deserve the very best! 


e Today anew world of sound is being opened to millions 
of men and women who need real hearing help. 


More and more people are turning to the Western Electric 
Hearing Aid . . . successful result of many years of scientific 
study of sound and hearing by telephone and acoustical 
engineers of Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

For full, rich hearing . . . for the reduction of background 
noises to a minimum . . . for designing and styling in the 
most modern sense...selecta Western Electric Hearing Aid. 

Consult your classified telephone directory for the dealer 


nearest you. 




















Western Electric Hearing Aid 


DESIGNED BY BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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Key to 
Better Hearing 


Raytheon “Flat”’ 
Hearing Aid Tubes 


The Phi Beta Kappa key is known 
throughout the world as a symbol 
of scholarship. Equally famous are 
Raytheon “flat” high fidelity hear- 
ing aid tubes for unlocking the door 
to clear, rich, and realistic hearing. 
Long Lived... 

Because only the highest quality mate- 
rials are used. Each tube has the benefit 
of Raytheon's years of experience in 
making tubes for practically al) hearing 
aid manufacturers. 

Low Battery Drain... 

Due to correct design, advanced engi- 
neering and precision manufacture. Each 
tube greed a 46 —— inspections 
and is carefully tested to assure perfect 
performance. 

Extremely Small Size... 
Developed by Raytheon—for five years 
the world's largest maker of hearing aid 
tubes—to make possible more compact, 
more convenient, and more wearable 
hearing aids. 


Listen lo 


“MEET YOUR NAVY” 
ENTIRE BLUE NETWORK, COAST-TO-COAST 
Every Saturday Night 


RAYTHEON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION ~ Newton, Mass 


Army-Navy *’E’* with Twe Stars Awarded 
All Four Divisions of Raytheon for Continued 


Excellence in Production 
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consideration to a factor so important jy 
conection with our avowed purpose “} 
help the schools for the deaf in their efor 
to teach speech and speech reading?” 

Another vital matter which will som 
confront all who work with the deaf ig th 
question of employment. The manpowy 
shortage has brought general employment 
among the deaf to a level perhaps unpre 
dented. It is almost certain that a reaction 
will follow, and that many deaf men anf 
women will be among the first to suffer th 
loss of their jobs. Some will not. Dow 
know how much effect speech and lip read. 
ing have had, and will have, on the ability 
of these deaf workers to hold positions du. 
ing the war and afterwards? 

These are subjects that are bound tok 
very much alive in the next few yearn, 
They are important in our field. Should we 
gather information about them and pas 
this information along? 

To recapitulate: I spoke in 1940 of ow 
goals for the future; better speech; better 
lip reading; better use of hearing; better 
contact between school and home; better 
relationship between deaf children and 
hearing children. I think we have mate 
marked progress, since then, toward one 
of those goals. As I relinquish the pos: 
tion with which you have honored me, ! 
do so with the hope that within the net 
few years my successor will be able to re 
port long strides toward each of the five— 
which are in reality only one: the adjust 
ment of the deaf to their hearing contem 
poraries. 





Importance of Guarding Hearing 
(Continued from page 159) 
tremely cold weather and, above all, have 
your hearing checked by a physician after 
any illness which affects the ears. 
Mr. Gotpen: Thank you, Dr. Halstead. 
Sounp: Siren up and out. 





Civil Service.—An applicant for Civil Service 
examination returned the blank the Civil Serve 
Commission had mailed him. “I can’t fill out som 
of the questions on this blank,” he wrote. “For 
example, down near the bottom of the 
sheet it says: Who was your mother before she 
was married? {1 didn’t have any mother before 
she was married.” 
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Now—as Little Noticeable as Eyeglasses! 
NEW ZENITH NEUTRAL-COLOR EARPHONE and CORD 
Attracting More and More Thousands to Wear a Hearing Aid 


so conspicuous Wg 
Another Zenith “First” 





A New Zenith Model for Every Type of 
Correctable Hearing Loss 


Model A-2-A. New improved 

model of the famous nation- 
ally popular standard Zenith for 
the person of average hearing 
loss. New, patented ‘Prentiss 
Tube” brings clarity and volume 
fange with low battery consump- 
tion! Complete, ready to 
wear, only . 2 %, $40 


Model A-3-A. New Air Con- 

duction Zenith. Abrand new, 
super-power instrument with 
tremendous volume in reserve to 
assure maximum clarity and tone 
quality even under the most dif- 
ficult conditions! This special 


model complete, ready $50 


to wear, only . 


Model B-3-A. New Bone-Conduction Zenith. A new, powerful 

precision instrument created specially for the very few who can- 
not be helped by any air-conduction aid. Exclusive Zenith ‘‘Stator 
Mount’’ Headband automatically warns when headband pres- $50 
sure exceeds normal adjustment! Complete, ready to wear, only 


NEW ZENITH RADIONIC HEARING AIDS 





COPYRIGHT 1945, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 


ZENITH RADIONIC CORPORATION, CHICAGO, 


BY THE MAKERS OF 





IRST to lower the cost of better hearing 

within reach of all, Zenith now sets a 
new standard of smart appearance that en- 
ables you to wear a hearing aid with poise 
and self- assurance. So inconspicuous is 
Zenith’s new Neutral-Color Earphone and 
Cord that it is actually as little noticeable as 
eyeglasses! 


In place of the old black button, this new 
ensemble introduces a streamlined, com- 
plexion-tinted plastic earphone... light, com- 
fortable. Gone, too, is the old black cord — 
replaced by a translucent plastic cord that is 
perspiration-proof, fray-proof, kink-proof— 
gives less friction or clothing noise than any 
fabric-covered cord. 


Ask the Zenith-franchised dispenser near 
you for a free demonstration of the smart 
looking, superbly performing Zenith Radi- 
onic Hearing Aid. No obligation! Send cou- 
pon below for dispenser’s name and free 
literature. 


Why Its Fine Quality Costs 
You So Little 


Zenith combines precision mass production 
with a revolutionary sales method which 
eliminates salesmen's high commissions and 
other expensive selling costs . . . to bring you 
at $40 to $50 an even finer hearing aid than 
our original $50,000 model. Remember — 
Zenith leads the world in precision mass 
production of Radionic products exclusively 


FREE! Illustrated Descriptive Literature 


Send for it today! Gives complete information 
on features and advantages of the three new 
Zenith Radionic Hearing Aids. Mail coupon sow! 


PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL 


ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. HH-34 
P. O. Box 6940A, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me free literature about Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids—together with name 
and address of nearest Zenith dispenser. 


Name 
Address 


City State 
ZC Physicians check here for special literature. 


ILLINOIS 
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~ 
A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Counell en Physieal 
Therapy ef the American Medical Assa. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘'V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wie 7-4628 











Some Schools Actually Have No Copy 


of 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
By G. Sibley Haycock 
The most important work on the 


teaching of speech to the deaf that 
has been issued in this generation. 


Some Schools Have Ordered Copies 
By Tens and Dozens. 


Fourth Printing Now Ready 
Price, $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Looks into Books 
- (Continued from page 164) 

tion for a useful life. The book is in gi 
parts. Part I, “What Determines Your Ay, 
tivities,” discusses the main groups of phys 
ically handicapped persons: the cardi, 
the orthopedic, the deaf and the hard of 
hearing, the blind and the partially sighted 
the tubercular, and the aged. The limin. 
tions and the remaining possibilities a 
pertaining to each handicap are discussed 
and suggestions are offered as to the oocy. 
pations that might be followed. Unde 
each head are brief case histories to illy 
trate the point in question. 

The five remaining sections of the work 
deal with types of jobs and opportunities 
for making one’s own job: creative work, 
handicraft of various kinds, indoor jobs, 
outdoor jobs, white collar jobs, free lance 
writing. Each chapter is concise and d- 
rect, the information given is definite, and 
the reading list offers opportunity for fur 
ther study and investigation. 

Chapter XV, “Write If You Must,” starts 
with Mrs. Neuschutz’ own experience. “The 
very first article that I wrote in English 
was accepted by a periodical devoted to th 
interests of the hard of hearing and the 
deaf. I received exactly six dollars in pay- 
ment for it. This actually amazed me, be 
cause I had not thought of writing as some. 
thing that would be paid for in cold cash 
It had seemed to me merely a means 
self-expression.” Since that first artide 
was published in the VoLta REVIEW, many 
years ago, Mrs. Neuschutz has written for 
many magazines, and has two books to her 
credit. Besides the present one, she is the 
author of “How to Help Your Hearing, 
published by Harpers in 1940. 





This Strange Voice 
(Continued from page 156) 
deaf people are addicted to have someott 
to read to and to talk with regularly, every 
day, for sometimes in our efforts to over 
come one fault, we fall into another. 
For example, one of Mrs. Fay’s etith 
cisms of my reading was that my vole 
was centered too far down in me. 


Ma 
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The 
three-year- 
olds and 
their 
tricycle 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 














Lip Reading Principles and 


Practice 
By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 








M & G v.1. HEARING AID 
“A” BATTERY ADAPTERS 
Have on hand for an emergency 


To use either large or small 
flashlight battery. Each size 98¢ 
Pat. Applied For 


Mfg. by A M & ha Hearing Alte Co. 
bell, 
211 No. J 7th, , St. Soule ‘i, Mo. 


FOR SALE AT HEARING AID DEALERS 

















Have You Ordered Your Copy of 
The New Jane Walker Book? 
They’re Going Fast! 
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said I should send it forward, send it oy 
more to the front of my mouth and ug 
my face more—the way French people do 
when they talk, for French, it seems, js , 
language spoken mainly with the lips and 
tongue. I had fallen over backwards jp 
my attempt to get my voice out of the top of 
my throat and was now burying both it and 
any expression in my chest! 


Overcoming Monotonous Speech 


In speaking of the frequent monotony 
of the tone of my voice, Mrs. Fay made a 
suggestion which I have not yet been abl 
to employ to practical advantage. Per. 
haps someone else could. 


She said she once had a dancing in 
structor who told her she should always 
set her walking pace to a tune. She says 
she does that unconsciously now (her walk 
looks that way) and she wondered if | 
could set my speech to music and thus 
eventually talk with the attractive lilting 
voive that is pleasant to hear. 


She admitted that perhaps one would be 
obliged to have studied music in order to 
put this idea into practice. While I studied 
piano for years and sang in church and 
school choirs before I became deaf, I dont 
see how I can put her suggestion to prac 
tical use. Perhaps with more _ thought 
on it I shall be able to apply it. 


Keeping Happy 


Meanwhile, I am trying to renew & 
quaintance with my voice, remembering 
her other suggestions. There was tremen- 
dous value in our informal speech se 
sions and I console myself with the hope 
that there may be small loss in the fad 
that thus far the only thing I have been 








able to do with Mrs. Fay’s suggestion 1 


making my speech musical has been §y 


twist it around to the thought that if 0 
can keep happy and free from fatigue 8 
resultapt spiritual singing may naturé 
put a pleasing lilt into one’s voice! 


Ma 
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icing in. Radioear is a product based on more than 20 years’ experience 

1 always in the solution of hearing problems with vacuum tube hearing aids. 
She says It represents high-precision construction and is remarkably efficient. 
her walk When you hear with Radioear, you will hear as well, as accurately 

red if | as it is possible for Radioear to make you hear. 

and. thus When you buy a Radioear you buy from an authorized Radioear 

ve. lilting Distributor who is always willing to assume his full measure of the 

obligation of service to the user before, during and after the sale. 
would be It is particularly this after the sale service that assures uninter- 
order to rupted hearing. “‘On-the-spot” office service is available from any 

I studied Radioear Distributor at all times, for adjustments or immediate 

irch and replacement of any part of the hearing aid. 

f, I dont So, when you buy a Radioear, you not only buy a small, neat, 
to pre powerful, convenient hearing aid, but you invest in a complete 
thought hearing service that constantly maintains your hearing efficiency. 

“ANYTHING WORTH HEARING AT ALL IS WORTH HEARING RIGHT” 
Send for free booklet 
“What Hearing Aid Engineering Means to You” 

pnew ac- 

ombering E. A. MYERS & SONS 

Department W-345 

ech se 
the hope RADIOEAR BUILDING - 306-308 BEVERLY ROAD 
the fact MOUNT LEBANON - - - PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 

ave beeh Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 
re ory 

at i. | 

ae | 

| 
me | QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
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ORDER NOW 


Ready for Distribution 


JANE WALKER’S BOOK 
of 


Lip Reading Practice Material 


Word exercises, phrase exercises, question 
and answer exercises, striking informa- 
tive material, prepared by an out- 
standing teacher. 


One of the best books of lip reading 
material the Volta Bureau has issued. 


Published by the Volta Bureau from the 
Jane Walker Memorial Fund 


Price, $1.00 


Order from the Volta Bureau 














LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 





Logical System of Language Teaching 
and 

An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 


A i concise presentation of the language prin- 
Psd facts of the English Language. A 
teaching which demonstrates every 
= of the language. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 


Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 149) 

playing alone. We showed her in the 
ror, and she was able to say both “Da 
and “did” by opening her mouth wider 
“Dad.” She also says “bad,” but witho 
the final d. A couple of months ago I 
sorting out her toys and threw an old 
ber bear into the waste basket. When sh 
saw it, she took it out, shook her finger at 
me asl told me I was “bad.” ; 

Several weeks ago, we had a visit from” 
the field worker at the New Jersey School 
and the young woman psychologist from 
the same school. They seemed pleased 
with Jean’s progress, and looked over the 
material we had received from the Tracy 
Clinic. They seemed to think Jean was 
doing well, and as a nursery school is out 
of the question at present, we have decided 
to wait and start her in the New Jersey 
School in the fall of 1945 when she is four” 
and a half. The usual entering age is five, 
but they feel that, with the preliminary” 
work she is doing, she will be ready to 
start at that time. 


Mrs. L. P., New Jersey. 


Sixteen Year Old 


Charles, 16, attended the Lexington 
School until he was ten. He is now at 
White Plains. 

Charles did very well in school this year. 
They had the Honor Roll for the first time, 
and his name on it. He also won three” 
prizes in athletics—one for volley ball, a— 
mile relay race and intramural football 
He passed all his examinations with 91% 
average. I am very proud of him. He's 
showing ability in woodwork and carpet” 
try. He made two lovely living room tables 
—a coffee table, hand carved with remove 
able glass tray, and a two tiered end table. 
to match. He also made a large maple” 
office desk with a typewriter table to ma 
He won second prize for the whole schos 
in mechanical drawing. 

Our new superintendent is wonde 
and he surely is well liked by both pa 
and students. We also have a new speett 
teacher who is helping the boys aité 
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ANNOUNCING THE GREAT NEW 


ACOUSTICON 


Conversation Hearing Aid Based on U. S. Gov't Findings 





W HEN you can easily take part in home and business conversation, you are no longer 


‘isit from hard of hearing. The great new Futura Acousticon, hearing aid based on U. S. 
'y School Government Findings, was especially designed to restore hearing of conversation. To the 
sist from hard of hearing person that is the one thing that really matters! 

| Pleased Acousticon, oldest electrical hearing aid manufacturer, was of course called on by 
over the the Government to build hearing equipment for the air and ground forces, for planes, 
he Tracy tanks, jeeps, walkie-talkies. Entirely new and unprecedented standards of performance 
ean es. were required. This equipment had to deliver sure and unmistakable understanding of 
ol * out conversation, a vital battle essential. This vast and exacting war experience, on top 
> decided of our 42 years in hearing aid research and craftsmanship, made possible the great new 
¥ — ; Futura Acousticon. 

: hi Sl War called not only for the ultimate in performance. It also demanded quick deliv- 


eries in vast quantities. Our war work made possible mass production economies. 
You now get the benefits of these economies in the three models of the Futura 
Acousticon scientifically fitted to meet your individual need, at new low prices within 


liminary 
ready to 


everyone’s reach. 


Physicians can now recommend hearing aids 


ERSEY. 


The Futura Acousticon is fitted to your individual need by a new scientific Speech- 


pxington 
; Hearing Test. This enables physicians, under the Acousticon Cooperative Medical 
now at & phy ; P 
Service Plan, to recommend and check hearing aid fittings. 

lis year. If you will go into any Acousticon office (see telephone book for address), you can 
rst time, prove to yourself how much your hearing of conversation can now be restored. 
yn three 

ball, a ACOUSTICON 
football. atti. NEW YORK 
th 91% z 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 

He is IN CANADA 

carpen- ~ 230 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 
n tables ~* Since 1902 ...World’s First 


remov- — “ Clectrical Hearing Aid Manufacturer 


SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOK 





THREE SUPERB VACUUM TUBE MODELS 


W LOW PRI (} FS Complete with Custom Ear-Mold or 
Bone Receiver 
START AT *79°° 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 

AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 

BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 

55 East State Street 
DAYTON (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 

sYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 

317 Hicks Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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school. Charles says everything now, by 
lately he seemed to throw his voice wp 
through his nose, so I had him examined 
by a specialist and find that there is a bon 
obstruction, for which he will be operaty 
on. We hope this will help his speech, 
Mrs. E. K., New York 
“It Takes Patience and Time” 
Walter, 8 years old, has been attending 
the Mystic Oral School two years. 
How I wish we might have a 
meeting of the roundabout members! 
letters are all so interesting, I wish we 
talk. Sometimes I am on top of the ware 
and sometimes I am discouraged. It takes 
time and patience to handle a deaf chil 
successfully, but I believe the hardest task 






_is in getting started. Once you begin 


see progress, everything seems easier, — 
Walter has finished two years away at 
school, and surely shows great progress, 
He has started addition in arithmetic and 
seems to understand it very well and to en 
joy working problems. He really surprised 
me with the number of new words he is 
able to use and the general growth in his 
vocabulary.—Mrs. L. S., Connecticut. 





History of Preschool Education 
(Continued from page 146) 
on the Education of the Deaf. West Trenton, 
1933. pp. 568-573. 

37. McCowan, Saran. Kindergarten Notes 
The Educator 4:263, January 1894. 

38. McCowen, Mary. The Kindergarten. Th 
Educator 5:19, April 1894. 

39. Meeting of the Union of Kindergartners 
for the Deaf. The Educator 5:171, November 
1894. 

40. Murer, Linpa K. The Status of the Pre 
school Deaf Child.” American Annals of the Ded 
79:414-427, 1934. 

41. Monracue, Harriet. Mr. Bell’s Private 
School. Volta Review 42:325, June 1940. 

42, — - . Nursery School and the 
Deaf Child. Volta Review 37:207, April 135. 

43. New, Mary C. Speech for the Youm 
Deaf Child. Volta Review 42:595, October 194. 

4. — —— and Riper, Caruertne. Nur 
sery Education and Three-Year-Old Deaf Chil 
dren. Report of the Proceedings of the Conver 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf. Was 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1940. p. I8l. 

45. Pintner, Rupoitr. Tests of Pre 
Deaf Child (See Davis, George—No. 11). 

46. Pore, Atvin E. The Scientific Spirit and 
the Education of the Deaf. American Annals of 
the Deaf 73:317, 326. 1928. 
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Ready now... the new MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 
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f the Pre- 
f the Deal 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . . . with protected territory. 
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Founded 1904 « One West 34th Street « New York, N. Y. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the ‘Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 








CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual ; $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual ; _$17.00 
Series III. Myths... ______ $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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"= Weg Worry nvour dey CELL BATTERIES 
t | . 
a SERS of WHEAT'S Rechargeable Batteries say they have a feeling of security 
and confidence in their hearing aid due to constant peak operating effi- 
~ ciency, resulting from WHEAT'S outstanding feature — Self-Service. 
Elderly people and those not located near a source of supply need not worry 
int | about replacing batteries as they did in the case of dry cells. 
The purchase of two WHEAT Rechargeable Batteries provides a two-year 
Pro- | 7 : - 
a supply without replacement. One battery is placed on charge while the other is 
and in use, resulting in continuous operating at peak efficiency. This means saving up 
ols to one-half of the cost of using dry cell batteries. 
di Consult your dealer for complete details! 
th 
Pro 1. New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 
7 f - 
ra “- 8. All parts encased to prevent 
udi- 2. Weighs less—easily carried corrosion 
as ° “a . yf ° . . 
a Height 4%" Width 2146" 9. Simple to charge—without taking 
ber: Thickness 1“ apart 
ea}. 
185. 3. Encased in plastic. ° 10. You can always see the level of 
neds Ris solution 
.P . Neat in appearance 
PP 11. More economical to operate than 
Be 5. Increased Battery life dry cells 
ur 
tr 6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users - 
ea}. 
te wren Rechargeable Batteries have thousands of satisfied users—and 
295, are also approved by leading hearing-aid manufacturers. Special priorities 
of granted the manufacturer of WHEAT Batteries insure uninterrupted supply 
of these batteries. 
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Aten are 
TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS 
a re 


rD> 


* Not many available these war- 
time days. But enough to meet 
urgent needs of those who are hard 
of hearing. 


° Ask your local Telephone Business 
Office for a demonstration. 

















“VIBRATUBE” 


te 














For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealere—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 











The Volta Review 


A New Kind of Lip Reading Book 
(Continued from page 154) 
she uses. 

The lessons are especially well adapted 
for home practice where no teacher jg 
available. There is plenty of repetitive 
drill; but a special effort has been made 
to inject humor; and the many stories help 
to this end. One idea behind the compila. 
tion has been that the book would be es. 
pecially helpful to hard of hearing servi 
men who wish to continue their lip readin 
practice after they leave the hospital trai 
ing centers. With this thought in min 
Mrs. Montague is donating the material § 
the Volta Bureau and is not accepting am 
remuneration. She has remarked that} 
is her farewell gift to the Volta Bureau, 7 
the book is being published just as she 
leaves her work in Washington. ( 
page 150.) 


A word as to Mrs. Montague’s own 


reading experience may add interest. Grow. 


ing gradually hard of hearing through her 


high school years, she became almost total. 


ly deaf before she was twenty. She studied 
lip reading several years from teachers of 
the deaf, and then went to the Miller. 
Walle School of Lip Reading in Boston, 
where she took Miss Bruhn’s regular course 
and the normal course. She taught several 
years in Kansas City and also in Columbus, 
Nebraska. In Washington she has conduet- 
ed classes at the Washington Society for 
the Hard of Hearing, and at the clinic 
maintained by the Episcopal Eye, Ear and 
Throat Hospital. She has edited all of the 
books of lip reading practice material pub- 
lished by the Volta Bureau. 

She herself depends altogether upon lip 
reading for communication. She has been 
the winner in several of the tri-city con 
tests conducted by the Washington, Balti- 
more, and Richmond societies, and has 
taken part in several national tournaments. 
She is co-author with Fred DeLand of “The 
Story of Lip Reading,” published by the 
Volta Bureau in 1931. 
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“ Du 1atton ‘ 


ma| INVITES YOU TO HEAR — 


hel 
, “SSN 
"Duratton’ , 4 | , /4 HEARING 





npila. 
3 VACUUM TUBE 


HEARING AID. 


i “oy IS TRULY 
: Uses THREE ng B é L i . V I N ‘ 

VACUUM TUBES 
—TRY IT! 






I ORIGINALLY PRICED 





diel AT $115 

3 of a ie A 

let. | The new “ Dutatron brings really understandable hearing to many 
ton, | without harsh noise or distortion. It operates on the advanced principle 
urse of Vacuum Tubes (3 of them) with Crystal Receiver and Crystal Micro- 
- phone. It has a powerful transmitter with Tone and Volume Controls. 
us, 


DURATRON is so light and compact that you would scarcely believe 
that it can be of such wonderful aid! We invite you to experience a most 
ine | convincing demonstration. If your Physician says you need a Hearing 
and | Aid—hear with “ Dutatron™! 


the 

- Write today for illustrated folder or consult your 

lp local telephone directory under “DURATRON”. 

een 

=! C, L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 
has MAIN OFFICE AND LABORATORY 

its: | 436 BOULEVARD OF ALLIES * PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
The Telephone GRant 1444 


the 























NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 
Private Lessons—Practice Classes——Normal Course. 
Chartered by the New ‘York State Board of Regents 


*342 Madison Avenue. New York 17, N. Y. 


*Near 43rd Street. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Now Teaching at Army Medical Center 
Hoff General Hospital 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern Californie 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 





Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 


Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 
475 Fifth Ave., 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 


Corner 41st Street, Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
New York, N. Y. By appointment 


WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 


WANTED: Teachers for adult lip reading classes in 
Boston and Chicago. 6 hours a week—$5 an hour. 
Splendid opportunity to build supplemental private or 
group lessons. Address: Mrs. Marguerite G. James, 
570 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, we 


FOR SALE: At reasonable offer, f.o.b. Boston: Volta 
Review, bound, 1915-37 inc. Unbound: 1935-44 inc. 
Auditory Outlook, bound, 1930-33 inc. Hearing News 
through 1935 except first issue. Address A.C.N., 
Volta Bureau. 


AVAILABLE JUNE: Experienced speech correctionist 
and teacher of the deaf. Also lip reading, remedial 
reading. B.A., Univ. of Iowa; M.A., Columbia. Ad- 
dress Box 18. The Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: Private Teacher for thirteen-year-old deaf 
girl in imtermediate work. Reads lips well. Has good 
speech. Address H. J. Wilson, Catlett, Virginia. 




















WANTED: Private pupil who stammers, stutters or has 
defective speech. Or will teach deaf child. Experienced 
in both speech correction and speech teaching for the 
deaf. Address “Speech Correction,” The Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: ‘ley ssadbers for far Western school. 
Good salary and excellent living quarters, Apply Box 
29, The Volta Bureau. 


AUDIOGRAMS: New tanuaved cond. Beery. to explain 
hearing loss to others. Write for sample. Auricular 
Foundation, Inc., 1440 N. Mission Rd., Los Angeles, 
33, Calif. 

















The Volta Revi 


AND: 


Compiled by JouN A. FERRALL 





Income Tax Report.——The Treasury Dep 
ment at Washington, D. C., is supposed to hay 
received the following letter: “Gentlemen: fF 
very sorry that I haven’t paid all my income 
long before this. I feel very much ashamed’ 
myself. But, thank Heaven, I can now pay wh 
I owe and hold my head high. Enclosed find 
check for $287.40, payment in full. Yours 
Benjamin K. Sprinkle.” Then far down on 
sheet was a postscript: “P. S. This is the kind 
letter I should like to have written you if I 
the money to pay my taxes. I haven’t.” 


Why People Laugh.—A professor of p 
osophy in one of our larger institutions is mullin 
over the subject of what causes people to lau 
At least, he has been cogitating thus, ever sing 
he discussed before his class recently the matt 
of physical punishment for children. “What ha 
the indulgent mother in view when she whips he 
disobedient child?” he asked. And then couldn! 
quite understand why members of the class looke 
at each other and laughed. 


Visitors.—A resident of the provinces 
come to pass a few days with some relatives 1 
New York City. He became enthusiastic ¢ 
the big town and he extended his visit to su¢ 
an extent that his host finally decided to giv 
him a slight hint. “Don’t you think, old m 
he said one evening after dinner, “that your 
and children miss you a lot?” “I suppose the 
do,” said the guest, reflectively. “Thanks for th 
suggestion: I’ll telegraph them to come to N 
York too.” 


Scandal.—He was discussing the seriousneé 
of scandal, of rumors, of half-understandings, 
of jumping at conclusions. And he told of a ¢@ 
tain Mr. Reynolds who remarked of a neighbor 
“Why, only yesterday, I saw him treating 
wife in a way I wouldn’t treat a dog.” “Oh, 
dear!” exclaimed a listener, greatly sho 
“What was he doing to her?” “Why,” explai 
Reynolds, softly, “he was kissing her.” 


Readin’ and Writin’.—Old Uncle Ezry, 
Better Crops, had been very much occupied 
by himself over in a corner near the fireplace 
He was working industriously with a stub of! 
pencil and a piece of paper. Suddenly he look 
up happily. “Doggone!” he exclaimed, “if I ai 
learned to write.” May got up and looked at t 
lines scrawled across the paper. “What do i 
say?” she asked. “I don’t know,” replied Une 
Ezry, puzzled. “I ain’t learned to read yit.” 





